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Havine disposed of the Gryesgs Farmer to Dr. | 
JanrEL Ler, the connection of the undersigned, as | 
Publisher and Associate Editer of the same, ceases | 
with the present number and volume. The occasion | 
which renders this announcement necessary, will 
permit a brief review of personal’ efforts, without | 
sujecting the writer to the charge of possessing ¢ an | 


undue share of erotism. 


For the past four years my time and energies have 
sively devoted to this Journal and the i in- 
thas sought to promote. Aside from personal 
ions, my heart has been ardently engaged | 
in the Canse of Rural Improvement and Progress— 
and for its advancement I have hopefully and cheer- 
However humble the instram nt, or 
acity, the objects in view were most | 
rthv, and the efforts put forth have been earnest | 
and unceasing. When the Farmer passed into my | 
hand , few. even of its best friends, believed that it 
ould be resuscitated and established upon a perma- | 
nent basis—and nearly all considered the enterprise 
extremely nnpropitious. But, confident and enthu- 
siastic, | judged otherwise, and determined to mERrr 
and AcHIEVE success. ‘T'o accomplish an object so | 
desirable, personal ease and pleasure were disregarded, 
and whatever industry and ability I could command 
brought into requisition. The result proves that my 
confidence vas not misplaced, and that the labor be- 
stowed upon the work by its conductors, has met with 
commensurate return in the substantial and unex- 
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ampied support received. 

















to state in this connection, what I trust will prove |‘% 
equally gratifying to its readers, that the ph tt F 
FaRMER now has a greater circulation than ever 
before, even in its palmiest days—and that, conse- 
quently, it is entitled to rank as at least equal, in 
both influence and usefulness, to any of its able and 
well conducted conte mporaries. 


The unusual success and popularity of the Farmer, | 


his able associates, (Messrs. Lee and Barry,) alone. 


Others are perhaps entitled to equal if not greater | 
credit. As Publisher, particularly, | have been con- 
stantly aided by numerous influential persons residing 
in various sections of the Union. 
seconded my = and responded to my requests, in | 
every appropriate manner—in the capacity of Con- 
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FRIENDS AND READERS OF THE FARMER:! that the public are mainly indebted for whatever 
benefit may have accrued to the agricultural com- 
munity through the agency of my constant and per- 
-d by such friends—men 


cenerous motives 
never have a ‘come so valdable 
or even been 


kept in 


e success of this Journal 


12 results of their cbser- 


rments of an 


| heart, not only for kindness extended t 


for the exercis 
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| to a public 
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pread Republic. 


abroad, I am indebted 
This remark 


yors. 


stern and 


Central New York, to the conductors of which I am 


under especial obligations for per 


courtesy on all occasions. 
brotherhood, near and distant, cordial tha: 


dered for past favors—with an assura 


ssonal kindness and 


To all members of the 
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is are ten- 
‘e that the 
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acquaintance which has proved so pleasant to myself 
May they all use wisely 


will ere long be 


and successfully 
| and instruct the heart and mind—to direct, and con- 
trol public opinion and character. 
le them continually, and honor and prosperity 


renewed. 


the power they have to enlighten 


attend th ieir future ef forts and progress. 
In reviewing my editorial career I find compara- 
tively little that I should wish to undo. 


ever, has been omitted. 


May usefulness 


Much, how- 
The printing and publishing 
the Farmer has -ne cossarily oc — a great 


share of my attention, and (Dr. Lee being absent 


much of the time, engaged in other important duties, ) 


tributors, Agents hee Subscribers—and it is to them, | each subscriber must judge for himself. 
rather then to any talent or exertions of my own,|my efforts have not .proved worthless to those for 
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| the editorial depa rtment has suffered in consequnce. 
however, have not been acquired by the writer and | Indeed, I do not claim to have performed fully and 
well the duties of an-Editor—and have 
fallen far short of my own standard, and conception 
of what ought to be accomplished. 
constant aim, to keep the pages of the Farmer free 
Indeed, they have | from error and imposition of any and all kinds, and to 
render every line reliable and usef*! to its readers. 

How well I have succeeded in this honest 
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It has been my 


endeavor 
But I trust 
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knowledge, in our power. This i is doing no tore 
than our duly. If they neglect, or abuse the oppor- 
tnnities profiered, as some will, the fault will be 
their's, not that of the community nor of its Legis- | 
lature. ‘Thousands will enter wit 1 zeal and success 
into the study and practice of s new profession. 
They will elevate the cé alling of “the American hus- 


bandman to an equality with any other, for high 











mentel attainments. This alone will secure to the | 
farmers of the country a fair proportion of seats 
in Congress and other legislative bodies, as com- 


red with their res} ective numbers in the State and 
Union. Friends! it will not do, in this go-ahead, 
ing ace of the world to stand stll in the furrow 
—‘to put your hands to the plow, ma look back.” 
“Onward and upwat 
lose an hour in the winter evenings, already com- 
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menced, add a few new books to your agricultural | 


library. If you have not Hitchcock’s Geology; 
Johnston’s Agricultural Che mistry; Boussingault’s 
Rural Economy: Allen’s Farm Book; nor the Back | 
Volumes of the Genesee Farmer, you can not do 
be tt r than to purchase these works for yourself and 
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t!} gold, and society certainly find it out. 

Ever year increases our means for improvement. 

Every year strengthens the influence of cultivated 


intellect, and the power of mind over matter. We 
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should be watchful of the signs of the times, and 
gag p= ae Temes, ee 
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PATENT OFFICE AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


Tur senior editor of this paper has consented to 
take charge of the Agricultural matters in the Patent 
Office, and prepare a Report to Congress at its ap- 
proaching session. To favor this undertaking he 
respectfully solicits information on all tepics appro- 
priate for such a document, and particularly in refer- 
nee to the inland commerce of the country. The 
movement of agricultural products on lakes, rivers, 
outs and railways is a subject of interest to all in- 
ent farmers and business men. 

Crude guessing in regard to the quantity of grain 

f 
and other crops grown in the current year, can pos- 
sess but little value a few months in advance of the 








U. S. Census, so secon to be taken. Improvement in 


the practice, and progress in the science of agricul- 


ture are objects of great moment at this particulai 
time. The public mindis now more engaged in the 
— of improving lands, and educatii ng young men 

ot less thoroughly to be farmers than doctors or 
ioe yers are professionally educated, than at any ear- 
lier period. Thousands begin to appreciate the fact 
that, no limited piece of earth can possibly contain 
an unlimited quantity of the atoms necessary to form 
good crops of grain, cotton, tobacco or potatoes. 
The elements of bread and meat in any given soil or 
field being quite limited, the waste of these elements, 
when extended over many millions of acres, becomes 
a matter of paramount national importance. That 
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combined with potash makes salt petre, or nitrate of 
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ments of crops to escape into the atmosphere by til- 
lage, let us now see in what way they are lost by 


of plants. This done, we shall be prepared to con- 
sider the best ways and means to prevent loss in 
either direction. The end aimed at is, toaccumulate 
good bread and meat in the soil, like gold in the mint 
ready to be coined, a little faster than children mul- 
tinly and come from Europe, to be fed. 

“The most abundant mineral inthe earth is flint or 
silica, which forms sand and will melt into glass if 
pure,—an op ration that is promoted by the combi- 
nation of potash, soda crlime. Silica constitutes an 
important element in the stems of all cercals like 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, &c. Pure silicious sand is 
i remarkable for its insolubility. It isin truth an acid 
i} formed by the union of 52 parts of oxygen with 48 of 
an earthy base called silicon. This acid combines 
| chemically with alumina, which is the next most 
} abudant mineral in nature, being the basis of clay. 
| Silicic acid also unites with iron, lime, potash, soda 
and magnesia. Having a weak affinity for these al- 
kalies, and alkaline earth, carbonic acidin water from 
decaying mould, vegetables or manure, attacks the 
insoluble silicates of potash and soda, and forms car- 
bonates of those alkalies. These, like pearlash, are 
very soluble; and what is particularly worthy of note, 
they are capable of dissolving silica. ‘Thus if we 
boil finely powdered glass, which is an insoluble sili- 
cate, a strong solution of potash, or of potash and soda, 
the glass will be dissolved, and may be applied to the 
roots of corn or wheat in a way to enter their roots 
| and go to make the hard glassy covering onthe stems 
of those plants. It is curious that these soluable sili- 
# cates which contain an excess of the alkali should be 
changed into insoluble silicates of potash or soda in 
nature's laboratory within plants, by separating potash 
or soda froin the silica deposited in the cuticle. The 
|| potash so liberated returns to the soil and there dis- 
solves more of the flint needed to impart strength to 
the stem of the plant; precisely as bones enable ani- 
mals to stand up on the earth. 

It is worthy of remark in this connection, that many 
soils which abound in sand; as in parts of Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
lack even the insoluble silicates of potash, soda, 
magnesia and lime, toa degree. ‘To such soils, it 
| is desirable to apply not only ashes, leached or un- 
leached, but forest leaves and such vegetable substan- 
ces as abound in potash, as well as the other earthy 
food of cultivated plants. 
will, as they rot, yield more potash to a soil than a 
like weight of buckwheat straw. Indeed, the compo- 


== 


j| nent parts of all fertilizers, and of all crops, should 


be generally understood by husbandmen. 


amuch cheaper rate. I have briefly alluded to nitro- 
gen, sulphur, phosphorus and chlorine as volatile con- | 
stituents of vegetable and animal substances, which | 
decay, rise into the atmosphere. They deserve a short 
notice as fixed mineral! acids in rocks and earths. | 

When forty parts by weight of oxygen combine 
chemically with fourteen of nitrogen, fifty-four parts | 


= ae “ne : : 3] 
| of aqua fortis (nitric acid) are produced. This acid | 





Thus 100 lbs. of corn cobs | 


This salt, as well as nitrate of soda, are in- 
| volatile; and both are found in considerable quantities 


Having shown the tendency of the organic ele- | in hot climates, where vgetetation grows Inxuriantly, 


| and rots as rapidly. It is believed by chemists that 
| electricity in thunder-clouds often serves to combine 


leaching, in connection with the inorganic elements | the oxygen and nitrogen of the air in proportions to 


| form nitric acid, which falls to the earth in rains. 
| Compounds of this acid are quite soluble, and in all 
well drained soils, nitre and all nitrates are prone to 
| be washed away. 

Twenty-four parts of oxygen combine chemically 
with sixteen of sulphur, and make forty of sulpharic 
| acid, or oil of vitriol. Unlike nitric acid, this exists 
|in granitic and other rocks, as well as the common 
loose earths. Its salts are very numerous. Com- 
bined with alumina and potash, it forms alum; with 
iron it produces copperas; with soda it gives glauber 
salts; with magnesia, epsom salts; with copper, blue 
vitriol; with zinc, white vitriol; and with lime, gyp- 
sum. The sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris, be- 
ing less soluble than the other compounds of sulphu- 
ric acid, we usually find more of this mineral in 
soils,—especially such as are properly drained,—than 
alum, copperas, glauber or epsom salts. Sulphur 
being an indispensable element in all crops and all 
flesh, I attribute the value of gypsum mainly to the 
sulphur which it yields to clover, peas wheat and other 
cultivated plants. In100 Ibs. ef wool or hair, there 
are five of pure sulphur. Ifthe food consumed by sheep 
and other animals, contained not an atom of this in- 
gredient, how could their wool, hair, muscles, brains 
|}and nerves all abound in this element? Minerals 
| that contain sulphur should be well husbanded. All 
| sulphates are involatile; but most of them are ex- 
| tremely soluble. 

Five atoms of oxygen combine chemically with 
one of phosphorus to make an atom of phosphoric acid. 
|The atomic number of phosphorus is not clearly 
| settled; some chemists making it 31.4, and others 
| only half that number. 

Phosphoric acid exists in earths as a phosphate of 
alumina, iron, lime, magnesia, soda and potash, and 
often as double salts. Some of these salts are quite 
soluble,—others not. The phosphate of lime, or 
bone-earth, is the most important. Suppose nature 
should organize crops of grass, grain, potatoes, and 
all the plants which we harvest, as well without a 
| particle of bone-earth as with it? Living on bread, 
| milk, and other food alike devoid of this dissolved 
| mineral, phosphate of lime, which alone can make 
| bone, no child could have a bone in its body. I de- 
| sire to impress onthe mind of the reader this truth: 
| a kind and all-wise Providence does not premit cereal 
and other plants used as food for man and the higher 
| classes of animals, to grow one degree beyond the 
| supply of bone-earth in the soil. Such food would 
| be worse than useless. If animals fail to find their 


| 
| 








A vast | proper nutriment in one place, God gives them power 
# amount of labor is was ted in gathering poor or defec- | of locomotion to walk, fly or swim to another place, 
tive fertilizers, where good ones might be obtained at | and seek for it there. 


ut upon a stalk of corn has 
organized a cob and a few kernels at its base, if the 
stock of raw material fails, no more kernels can pos- 
sibly grow. If they did, and lacked the elements that 
a pig must have to brain and flesh, it would 
be mighty poor corn for pigs or children to eat for 
bodily nourishment. 

In 100 pounds of dry common salt there are about 
60 pounds of chlorine. When free, it isa heavy, 
green, and very pungent gas. Some 36 parts of this 


form bone, 
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combined with one of hydrogen, form in water, muri- 
atic acid, or hydro- chloric acid, as it is now more com- 
monly called. As aclass of minerals, the chlorides 
or muriates are very soluble, like > the ch loride of so- 
dium, or common salt. They do not abound in soils. 
Common salt has been used as a fertilizer : 
thousand years—both soda and chlorine enterin 
to the composition of all or nearly all 
quadrupec Is are extremely fond of salt; and all civil- 
ized people season their daily food with it. It is cu- 
rious that potatoes and wheat cannot be salte lenough 
while growing; and that no degree of salting a fat- 
ting steer will suffice, so that a little added toa fresh 
steak will not be an improvement. “Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” has not less an agricultural, than a 
moral meaning. 

With regard to the value of lime, 
soda, and iron, in organising cultivated plants, 
haps nothing need be said. I have never analyzed a 
soil that lacked iron; like silica, iron is not Always in 
a soluble and available form. The practical fi 
should understand, that such constituents of plants as 
are always soluble, a few year’s tillage and fair 
drainage render scarce; and such as are ordinarily in- 
soluble, without the aid of decomposing mould or 
cease in a great degree to yield their nu- 


me three 
i in- 
crops. Most 


magnesia, potash, 


vegetables, 
tritive atoms to famishing crops. 


every square inch of surface in the course of twelve 
months. If the ground hasbeen cultivated, and really 
contains the food of plants in a soluble condition, this 
vater will of course dissolve alike the organic and 
inorganic elements of vegetables. I have frequently 
washed from ten to fifty pounds of soil in pure rain 
water as it falls from the clouds, and then filtered and 
evaporated the water to see what substances were 
held solution. I have never failed to get 
combustible and incombustible elements, and often 
nearly equal parts of each. By leaching fifty pounds 
of soil a few weeks with warm rain water, and then 
analyzing the matter dissolved out, one can judge 
with some confidence of its defects and productive- 
ness. 

In studying the various process@s by which the 
fertility of a cultivated field becomes impaired, I have 
been led to believe that much depends on the propor- 
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3 a similar waste prevails at the North, 
only much less in extent, I de sire to give a clear ex. 
position of my views on this, the practi val part of my 
theme. 

Although both cotton and corn are planted early, 
and often gathered late at the South, yet cotton and 
corn plants do not gain mu 1 four 
months for the forme +r and three months for the latter 
During the first four or five weeks after the 


germinate, the young p! too small to 


suspects. 


} 
L. és "70 + | 
hin weigh ey 
fy 
! 


seeds 


ants are imbibe 





any considerable — of nutritive matter of any 
kind, from the soil. As they approach maturity, they 

cain less and less in we ight, and of course abstract 
le ss and less fertilizing matter from the earth or at- 
mosphere. During the past season I have hed 
with lively interest, the organization or growth of 
corn which yielded from five up to fifty shels per 


acre. If I express the opinion that a crop of five 


| bushels exhausted the soil about as much as one of 


farmer 


| to the production of five bushels per acre, 


Bear in mind that | 


between forty and fifty cubic inches of water fall on | is found necessary to give each stalk three times 


both | 
ithe gases 


| 


| doubt the loss of 


tion of the water that evaporates on the earth where | 


it falls, and that which runs off, either on the surface 
or under it, into springs and rivulets, to form creeks 
and rivers. Deeply tilled land will absorb twice as 


much rain water as shallow tilled will; and the former | 


will retain twice as much to carry the crop through 
a drouth, for evaporation at the surface of its numer- 
ous leaves, as will the latter. 


vated lands in the United States are neither tilled 


deeply, nor uniformly covered with growing vegeta- | 
tion, to absorb and fix in its tissues the dissolve d food 


of plants. 

The more a soil is stirred with the hoe, cultivator, 
or plow, the faster the elements of crops are set free 
by chemical action, and will be lost by solar evapora- 
tion, washing and leaching, if 
taken up by growing plants 
Berzelius found two organic clear spring 
vater, to which he gave the names of “crenic,” and 
‘‘apocrenic,” from krene, the Greek for a “spring.” 
River water always contains both the organic and 
inorganic food of plants. 
izing etoms wants is wasted in the planting States, 
is infinitely larger than one man in a thousand ever 


and 
acids in 


| most of its seeds are 
But most of the culti- | 


such elements are not | 
retained in them. | 
| they should be immediately organized in some livmg 


| to renovate soils that have b 


The quantity of the fertil- | 


| ten years, and no vegetable whate 





ensible 





fifty, some will esteem the remark about as 

as to say that five sheep will eat as much food as fifty. 

The cases are not parallel. Ifa crop of corn, equal 
. 

d . 





1400 8 not 
exhaust the soil as much as it would if ten times 
larger, the only reason that can be. assigned is, that 
the elements of corn plants are in truth not present 
in the sterile earth, to be removed. On poor land it 


more surface of earth to imbibe nourishment from, 
than on good land. Whenthere is but a single plant 
to twenty-four square feet of surface, and that 
avery small one, my impression is that even during 
the period when it grows the fastest, it fails to take 
in at its few small roots, more than a third of the 
available atoms evolved by the decay of the organic 
and the solution of earthy food of the plant, within 
the square which it occupies. I will not say that all 
and earthy salts derived from rotting mould 


plant 


|and vegetables, and from dissolved lime, potash, soda 


and magnesia, which fail to enter the corn plant, are 
lost. But this I will say, that I see no reason to 
most of these volatile and 
I would about as soon have a field cropped 
all the corn or cotton entirely removed, 
as to have it well plowed and hoed 
er premitted to or- 

ganize carbon, nitroge n, and the elements of water, 
and the minerals which form the ashes of corn, cotton, 
and wheat, in the field. 

There are some seven millions of acres p': 
cotton in the United States, every year. As the 
plant is little used to feed domestic animals, and 
returned, after ma- 
ire the » soil so little. Butthe 


tillaxe which it 


liquid 


atoms. 


ten years, and 


root and branch, 


rotting, as 
no crop should in 
clean cult and lone 
make it the most exhausting crop that is 
the Southern States. As 
three times more food than it eats. 
judgment in regard to not a little of the corn and to- 
bacco culture which | have seen. I come now to the 
consideration of preventives and remedies. c 
To save from waste and loss the constituents otf 
bread and meat, as they by tillage, 


nure, 





row 
g 

now cultivated, it 
An such is my 


wastes 


ee 
are eliminated | 


This process eraployed by Nature 
en impoverished by un- 
wise cultivation, or by other means. It is the only 
way in which a soil can be made to increase in fer- 
tility, without adding fertilizers from elsewhere to it. 
Much has been written on the subject of renovating 


vegetable. is the 
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poor lands, which have been injured by excessive | harvested in November; all from the sameland. The 
cropping, and improving such as are naturally defec- | land is now in wheat, to be harvested in May next, 
tive, the subject is very little understood. I have in| as before. There is no difficulty in growing three 
my eye an old field which wus scratched with the | crops of small grain in a year at the South, if one is 
“hull tongue” plow and the hoe, a little longer than | cut green for hay, as oats, peas, barley and rye are 
any crop would grow, and till its surface was as bare | often cut. ‘To enrich the soil, 1 assume that the ma- 


the year round, as the desert of Sahara. A thin, | nure derived from both the grain and straw, or of the 
s] indling grass, a few stunted weeds and young | green crops is all carefully saved and daly applied to 
pines, have begun the work of making a new soil on | the land. As about 60 per cent. of the hay and other 
this sterile waste. In this natural process of reno- | food eaten by a cow, sheep or horse, is lost in vapor 
vation, the pine is the king of plants. Nature has | and carbonic acid, thrown out of the lungs in the 
provided its seed with an apparatus which serves the | process of breathin 1d through the pores of the 
the same oflice performed by the down on the seed of | skin in insensible perspiration, one will increase or- 
thistles; i. e., to enable it to be borne a great distance | ganic matter in a poor soil much faster to plow in 
by winds in all directions. The seed of the pine no | clover, peas, timothy and rye, than te feed these to 
sooner germinates, than it extends its small tap root | domestic animals, and apply all their exeretions to 
deep into the ground, in search of a very little of the | the land. 

alkalies and «lkaline earths, without which it can not I am well aware that clover has long been used im 
organize carbon and the elements of water into woody | connection with wheat culture, to eurich cultivated! 
fibre. Supplied at first with two green leaves and a/earth. It was a knowledge of this that led me to 
small root, and mainly from nutriment stored up in | believe that to sow rye in corn, potato and oat fields 
the parent seed, it is prepared to perform the legiti- | in autumn, to be plowed in for the feeding of the next 
mate functions of all growing plants, viz: to decom- | summer crop, would be useful any where, north or 
pose carbonic acid and water by the aid of solar light, | south. I find that a kernel of rye will organise from 
and with a little available nitrogen, potash, etc., to | October till the first of April, a plant which when 
organize its tissues and gain in weight and substance. | dry, will weigh 100 times more than the parent seed, 
In forming ten pounds of common pine wood, nature i] call this gain of. 99 parts for one, cheap manure 
deposits in its tissues, and consumes from the earth, | which is already evenly spr. 








id over the rve fi l 
not more soluble salts, ar ashes, than can be got from | ready for the plow in the spring. A man’s farm is in 














a single pipe full of tobacco. And yet, wonderfull | truth a chemical laboratory; and he uld study to 
to tell, I find four per cent of ash in the dry leaf of | turn the frosts of winter, the sunshine of summer, 
the long-leaf pine. But all these numerous and | the rains of spring and the dews of autumn, to the 
weighty leaves annually fall on the surface of the | best possible advantage. Very late plowing to free; 
ground, to rot and form——what? Why, a mould, | compact earths, and very early seeding, are worthy 
rich in organized carbon; rich in salts of lime, potash | of attention at the North. [am in favor of : 
and magnesia; the former taken from the atmosphere, | thick seeding and planting, partly 2s a better coy 
and the latter from the subsoil. ing and protection to the soil, and partly b se | 
Here is the first letter of the alphabet in the science | have general!y found the best practical farmers to 
and the philosophy of accumulating bread and meat] concur in recommending it. Under our present ex- 
in t ce soil, Study the ways of Providence; | hausting system of tillage, there lar more land un- 
wisely imitate His example, anda barren plain can | der the plow in the United States than is really de- 
be converted into a fruitful garden. The pine is an| sirable or profitable. The correction of the evil of 
evergreen, and grows the year round, | running over a great deal of surface to produce a 


The first thing I did when I came to Georgia, a | little corn, w! 
year and a half ago, and saw the extreme nakedness | pected during the life-time of the present generation. 
of the land, was to reccommend the seeding with rye, | Boys may be made to understand that it is much 
at the last plowing in cornfields, or soon after the crop | cheaper to make 500 bushels of corn on ten than on 
ceases to erow, with a view to have this winter plant | one hundred acres; but few meh forty years old that 
gather up from August till March, whatever availa- | practice the exhausting system now, wil! ever pur- 
ble atoms might be within reach of its roots and| sue anyother. ‘T'alk to them about carbon an 1 the 
leaves. As the earth does not freeze, and heavy, | subsoil, and they will soon fill both ears with cotton. 
washing rains fall in winter, “the fat of the land” is | Persons twenty vears younger, are generally willing 





“at, cotton or tobacco, is not.to be 
, 


largely consumed, and is either lost, like a burned | to learn why 100 Ibs. of pea vines will make richer 
candle, in the atmosphere, or carried like water from | vegetable mould than a like weight of bullrushes. 
adung heap, into ditches and “branches.” Barley, | Seeing that an acre of tilled soil, which gives but 15 
oats, and wheat, all do well here sown in November | bushels of corn, has the same sunshine, and an equal 
or December. It is now the 6th of February, 1849, | amount cf rain and of atmospheric gases that fall 
and [ have this day seen a field of oats which has been | upon an acre that yields 60 bushels, young men will 
cut in part for soiling, for some weeks. Another in | study closely the slight difference in the two soils in 
barley, is so stout as to fal] down or lodge. their mechanical texture, the solubility of their fer- 

Winter pastures of rye are very valuable for stock | tilising atoms, and in the abundance or scarcity of 
of all kinds, althouch there are some clayey soils that | each constituent element. If tillage 
the treading of cattle and sheep injures. 








as an art, was 

lall that is required to give abundant harvests, then 
Acting on my theory of keeping the earth always | equal culture should be followed by equal crops on 
covered with some growing vegetatien, Mr. M. B. | fields that produce, the one five and the other fifty 
Moore, of this city, (Augusta) raised last season 344 | bushels per acre. No uniformity and thoroughness 
bushels of wheat from ene of seed, which was har- | of tilth can work a uniformity in the growth of plants 
vested about the 20th of May; then a crop of hay, | in soils that unequally abound in the precise things 
equal to a ton and a half to the acre, which was | demanded by nature to organise the crop. To aid in 
mown in August; and then a crop of peas which was | decomposing insoluble silicates of potash, and in 
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combined with one of hydrogen, form in water, muri-| suspects. As a similar waste prevails at the North 
| atic acid, or hydro-chloric acid, as it is now more com- | only much less in extent, I desire to give a clear pe 
| monly called. As aclass of minerals, the chlorides | position of my views on this, the practical part of my H 
| or muriates are very soluble, like the chloride of so- | theme. | 
| dium, or common salt. They do not abound in soils. Although both cotton and corn are planted early, #f 
/ Common salt has been used as a fertilizer some three | and often gathered late at the South, yet cotton and ff 
ii thousand years—both soda and chlorine entering in- | corn plants do not gain much in weight beyond four 
| to the composition of all or nearly all crops. Most | months for the former and three months for the latter, | 
| quadrupeds are extremely fond of salt; and all civil- | During the first four or tive weeks after the seeds | 
ii ized people season their daily food with it. It is cu-| germinate, the young plants are too small to imbibe | 
iii rious that potatoes and wheat cannot be salted enough | any considerable quantity of nutritive matter of any ff 
| while growing; and that no degree of salting a fat-| kind, from the soil. As they approach maturity, they | 
I ting steer will suffice, so that a little added toa fresh | gain less and less in weight, and of course abstract | 
H steak will not be an improvement. “Ye are the salt | less and less fertilizing matter from the earth or at- | 
i of the earth,” has not less an agricultural, than a| mosphere. During the past season I have watched 
| moral meaning. with lively interest, the organization or growth of 
| With regard to the value of lime, magnesia, potash, | corn which yielded from five up to fifty bushels per | 
| soda, andiron, in organising cultivated plants, per-|acre. If [express the opinion that a crop of five } 
i; haps nothing need be said. I have never analyzed a | bushels exhausted the soil about as much as one of 
1! soil that lacked iron; like silica, iron is not alwaysin | fifty, some will esteem the remark about as sensible | 
| asoluble and available form. The practical farmer as to say that five sheep will eat as much food as fi fty. i 
#| should understand, that such constituents of plants as | The cases are not parallel. Ifa crop of corn, equal 
i} are always soluble, a few year’s tillage and fair | tothe production of five bushels per acre, does not | 
| drainage render scarce; and such as are ordinarily i in- | exhaust the soil as much as it would if ten times |} 
i) soluble, without the aid of decomposing mould or larger, the only reason that can be. assigned is, that 
| vegetables, cease in a great degree to yield their nu- | the elements of corn plants are in truth not present i) 
i! tritive atoms to famishing crops. Bear in mind that | in the sterile earth, to be removed. On poor Jand it | 
{ between forty and fifty cubi ic inches of water fall on|is found necessary to give each stalk three times i} 
i} every square inch of surface in the course of twelve |more surface of earth to imbibe nourishment from, |} 
| months. If the groundhasbeen cultivated, and really | than on good land. Whenthere is but a single plant 
|’ contains the food of plants in a soluble condition, this | to twenty-four square feet of surface, and that plant 
vater will of course dissolve alike the organic and!|avery small one, my impression is that even during 
jj; inorganic elements of vegetables. I have fre quently | | the period when it grows the fastest, it fails to take 
| washed from ten to fifty pounds of soil in pure rain | in at its few small roots, more than a third of the jf 
|} water as it falls from the clouds, and then filtered and | available atoms evolved by the decay of the organic 
| evaporated the water to see what substances were | and the solution of earthy food of the plant, within } 
ii held in solution. I have never failed to get both | the square which it occupies. I will not say that all 
i! combustible and incombustible elements, and often | the gases and earthy salts derived from rotting mould i 
nearly equal parts of each. By leaching fifty pounds | and vegetables, and from dissolved lime, potamy soda | 
of soil a few weeks with warm rain water, and then | and magnesia, which fail to enter the corn plant, are ff 
analyzing the matter dissolved out, one can judge | lost. But this I will say, that I see no reason to jf 
i 








with some confidence of its defects and productive- 
ness. 

In studying the various process@s by which the 
fertility of a cultivated field becomes impaired, I have 
been led to believe that much depends on the propor- 
tion of the water that evaporates on the earth where 
it falls, and that which runs off, either on the surface 
or under it, into springs and rivulets, to form creeks 
and rivers. Deeply tilled land will absorb twice as 
much rain water as shallow tilled will; and the former 
will retain twice as much to carry the crop through 
a drouth, for evaporation at the surface of its numer- 
ous leaves, as will the latter. 
vated lands in the United States are neither tillec 
deeply, nor uniformly covered with growing vegeta- | 
tion, to absorb and fix in its tissues the dissolved food 
of plants. 

The more a soil is stirred with the hoe, cultivator, 
or plow, the faster the elements of crops are set free 
by chemical! action, and will be lost by solar evapora- 
tion, washing and leaching, if such elements are not 
taken up by growing plants and retained in them. 
Berzelius found two organic acids in clear spring 


water, to which he gave the names of “crenic,” and | 


‘“apocrenic,” from krene, the Greek for a “spring.” 
River water always contains both the organic and 
inorganic food of plants. The quantity of the fertil- 
izing etoms which is wasted in the planting States, 
is infinitely larger than one man in a thousand ever 


But most of the culti- | 


‘doubt the loss of most of these volatile and liquid 
I would about as soon have a field cropped 
ten years, an all the corn or cotton entir ly removed, 
root and br a as to have it well plowed and hoed 
j ten years, and no vegetable whatever premitted to or- 
ganize carbon, nitromen, and tne olone nts of water, 
and the minerals which form the ashe rn, cotton, 
| and wheat, in the field. 
| There are some seven millions of acres planted in 
| cotton in the United States, every year. As the 
plant is little used to feed domestic animals, and 
| most of its seeds are ri ‘turned, after rotting, as ma- 
nure, no crop should injure the soil solittle. Butthe 
clean culture, and lone tillage which it demands, 
|make it the most exhausting crop that is vn in 
the Southern States. As now cultivated, it wastes 
three times more food than it eats. 


| atoms. 


ot co 
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And such is my 
judgment in regard to not a little of the corn and to- 
baceo culture which I have seen. I come now to the 
consideration of preventives and remedic 

| To save from waste and loss the cons aivectte of 
| brea d and meat, as they are eliminated by tillage, 
| they should be immediat tely org ranized in some living 
vegetable. Thisis the process et iploved by Nature 
en impoverished by un- 
It is the only 








to renovate soils that have be 
wise cultivation, or by other means. 
way in which a soil can be made to increase in fer- 
tility, without adding fertilizers from-elsewhere to it. 
Much has been written on the subject of renovating 
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poor lands, which have been injured by excessive | 


cropping, and improving such as are naturally defec- 
tive, the subject is very little understood. I have in 


my eye an old field which wus scratched with the | 


“bull tongue” plow and the hoe, a little longer than 
any crop would grow, and till its surface was as bare 
the year round, as the desert of Sahara. 
spindline grass, a few stunted weeds and young 
pines, have begun the werk of making a new soil on 

In this natural process of reno- 
vation, the pine is the king of plants. Nature has 
provided its seed with an apparatus which serves the 
the same oflice performed by the down on the seed 
thi 7 » enable it to be borne a great distance: 
by winds in all directions. The seed of the pine no 
ooner germinates, than it extends its small tap root 


»p into the ground, in search of a very little of the 


this sterile waste. 


of 
tless 2. Ce, t 


soon 


dee 


alkalies and «lkaline earths, without which it can not | 


organize carbon and the elements of water into woody 
fibre. Supplied at first with two green leaves and a 
small root, and mainly from autriment stored up in 
the parent see l, it is prepared to perform the legiti- 
mate functions of all growing plants, viz: to decom- 
carbonic acid and water by the aid of solar light, 
vith a little available nitrogen, potash, « 
e its tissues and gain in weight and substan 
ten pounds of common pine wood, nature 
rom the 
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to tell, I find four per cent of ash in the dry leaf of 
the long-leaf pine. But all these numerous and 
weighty leaves annually fall on th irface of th 
or l, to rot and form——what? Why, a mould, 
rich in organized carbon; rich in salts of lime, potash 
and magnesia; the former taken from the atmosphere, 


he latter from the subsoil. 
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Here is the first letter of the alpha 
and the philoso} of accumulating bread and meat 
i Study the ways of P lence 
wisely imitat ; example, anda barren in can 





-d into a fruitful warden. 
1, and grows the year round. 

The first thing I did when I came 
year and a helf ago, and saw the extreme nakedness 
of the land, was to reccommend the seeding with rye, 
at the last plowing in cornfields, or soon after the crop 
ceases to grow, with a view to have this winter plant 
gather up from Aucust till March, whatever availa- 
within reach of its roots and 
not freeze, and heavy, 
“the fat of the land” is 
burned 


The pine is an 
evergeres 


to Georgia, a 


might be 


As the 


rains fall in winter, 


ble atoms 
leaves. 

washing 
largely consum 


earth does 


4, and is either lost, like a 
candle, in the atmosphere, or carried like water from 
a dung heap, into ditches and “branches.” Barley, 
oats, and wheat, all do well here sown in November 
or December. It is now the 6th of 
and [have this day seen a field of oats which has been 
cut in part for soiling, for some weeks. Another in 
barley, is so stout as to fall down or lodge. 

Winter pastures of rye are very valuable for stock 
of all kinds, althouch there are some clayey soils that 
the treading of cattle and sheep injures. 

Acting on my theory of keeping the earth always 
covered with some growing vegetatien, Mr. M. B. 
Moore, of this city, (Augusta) raised last season 344 
bushels of wheat from one of seed, which was har- 
vested about the 20th of May; then a crop of hay, 
equal toa ton and a half to the acre, which was 


mown in August; and then a crop of peas which was | decomposing insoluble silicates of potash, and in 
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harvested in November; all from the same land. The 
land is now in wheat, to be harvested in May next, 
as before. There is no difficulty in growing three 
crops of small grain in a year at the South, if one is 
cut green for hay, as oats, peas, barley and rye are 
often cut. ‘To enrich the soil, I assume that the ma- 


} 








ation, on ase 


nure derived from both the grain and straw, or of the 
green crops is all carefully saved and duly applied to 
the land. As about 60 per cent. of the hay and other 
food eaten by a cow, sheep or horse, is lost in vapor 
and carbonic acid, thrown out of the lungs in the 
process of breathing, and through the pores of the 
skin in insensible per will in>re or- 
ganic matter in a poor soil much faster to plow in 
clover, peas, timothy and rye, than te feed these to 
domestic animals, and apply all their exeretions to 
| the land. 
[ am well aware that clover has long been used in 
| connection with wheat culture, to eurich cultivated 
earth. It was a knowledge of this that led me to 
believe that to sow rye in corn, potato and oat fields 
in autumn, to be plowed in for the feeding of the nex: 
summer crop, would be useful any where, north or 
south, I find that a kernel of rye will organise irom 
October till the first of April, a plant which when 
dry, will weigh 100 times more t { 




















han the parent seed, 

I call this gai manure, 
which is alre y I ] i 
ready for t] y ir rm is in 
truth a chemical laboratory: and he shot udy t 
turn th irosts ol winter th ) ; ’ 
the rains of spring and the dews of autumn th 
best pos i l it . Vi ] | ytoll 
( npact earths, and eal | ry 
ft attention at th \ | ’ ( 
thi k see lin ran iting, why ) Y 

rotection to the soil i y | se | 

generally found the best practi i t 

concur in recom ling { present ex- 
hausting sys 1 of 1 th ! land 
der the plow in the | Stat is 7 " 
| sirable or profitable. The correction of the | of 
running over a great deal of surface to pro a 
little corn. whe t, cotton or tobac . is nott lye 
pected during the life-time of the present re er i. 
Boys may be made to understand that it is much 
cheaper to make 500 bushels of corn on ten than on 
one hundred acres; but vears old that 
practice the exhausting system now, wil! ever pur- 
sue anyother. ‘Talk to them about carbon and the 


ill soon fill bot 
Persons twenty vears younger, ¢ 
to learn why 100 lbs. of pea 


vevetabl > mould than a like weight of bullrushes. 


| subsoil, and they v 1 ears with cotton. 


rives b Liv 


Seeing that an acre of tilled soil, which 
bushels of corn, has th 

amount of rain and of atmospheric cases 
upon an acre that vield 


same sunshine, and an equal 


that fall 


s, young men will 


3 60 bushe 


study closely the slight difference in the two soils in 
| their mechanical texture, the solubilit their fer- 
tilising atoms, and in the abundance or scarcity of 
each constituent element. If tillage, as an art, was 
fall that is required to vive abundant harvests, then 


i 
| equal culture should be followed by equal crops on 

fields that produce, the one five and the other fifty 
| bushels per acre. Nouniformity and thoroughness 
lof tilth can work a uniformity in the growth of plants 
| in soils that unequally abound in the 
| demanded by nature to organise the crop. 


things 


To aid in 


precise 
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evolving sulphates, phosphates and chlorides in com- 


pact, impervious clay, [ have seen no one mineral | 


operate better than lime. This is coming into pret- 
ty general use at the South to facilitate the renovation 
or improvement of old plantations. Gov. Hammon, 
who plantsa few miles below Augusta, on the South 
Carolina side of the Savannah river, has used over 
200,000 bushels of unburnt shell lime within the last 
ten years. I have witnessed its eflects the past sea- 
son with surprise. On well drained swamp lands, its 
use is most marked and auspicious; although it is 
serviceable on dry uplands. Thorough draining is 
an indispensable preliminary to the improvement of 
ground that needs it. One man has twenty miles of 
ditches on his farm near this city. Peas are largely 
used to enrich land, by turning them under with the 
plow when in blossom. Deep plowing and subsoil- 
ing are gaining in the public esteem every month. 


Domestic animals are fed and kept much under shel- 
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ter by skilful farmers, in order to save all their liquid | 


and solid droppings from waste by solar evaporation 
and leaching by rains. Cow yards in the State of 
New-York often sustain a great loss of the fertilizing 


elements in manure. 


Good husbandry implies the faithful husbanding of | 


all the elements of bread, milk and meat in everv 


Man is 


change of form which these atoms undergo. 





j}cheese. 2. 


| without much real effect. 





SALTING STOCK 


Messrs. Eprrors:—T his subject has been broached 
An article was first ad- 


duced, (page 127, vol.9,) on the impropriety of Salting 
Swine. ‘The same article was remarked upon by q 


correspondent of the Louisville Journal, signed 
(page 247, same vel.) G. 
further, questioning the propriety of salting stock in 
general. I have been patiently waiting a lenyth of 
time, hoping that some of our practical and scieutifie 
farmers would comply with G.’s request and give us 
the benefit of their results.* But as two or three 
numbers of the Farmer are at hand since t&.’ 

of submission, and nothing further upon the 
I take the liberty to offer a few remarks upon the same, 


Un, 


continues the subiect 


5 artic] . 


subject, 


Salt, is beneficial to stock—for which reason | vive 
it, and would recommend it pretty freely, yet rea- 
sonably. 

1. When given satisfactory to milch cows salt a 
to the properties of their milk, either for butter 
Salt operates upon stock tot 


It 944 


lds 
or 


ir health 


| fulness, by loosening their order of digestion at times 
| when their food is not of that nature, by helping to 


incapable of creating one new atom, or of making an | 


atom of sulphur perform the function of an atom .of 
phosphorus, or one of phosphorus do the duty of an 
atom of lime or silica. If one-third of the land that 
has been cleared of its native forest was back in woods 
again, and the other two-thirds cultivated in strict 
obedience to well known natural laws 
dustry in the United States would yielda quarter 
more than it now does. It is impossible, while at- 
tempting to go over so much surface, not to waste 
valuable elements of crops at every turn on the farm. 
Land in pasture and meadow loses 

than plowed fields, unless the latter are n 
skill in abstracting the constituents of plants from 
the subsoil and atmosphere, as well as from the sur- 
face soil. Ww sod ashes, both ] ached and u 1] iched, 
bones, and the contents of the vaults of privies, should 





ertilizers far less 


be worked up in compost heaps, pounding the bones 
and applying muck next to unleached ashes, so that 
will neutralize the acidity of the vegeta- 
Cover rotting manure in plowing about 


the alkalies 
ble matter. 


from escaping into the air. If you cover the carcass 
of the animal with coarse lumps of earth, it will smell 
badly; but pulverise these lumps fine, and the mellow 
earth will condense and retain the volatile atoms of 
the decaying cat. Take the hint and pulverise your 
soil deep and well, that moisture from below may rise 
freely, and gases and moisture from above desend 
without undue hindrance. 
BPBALPLP LLL 

Tue whole population of the world—“a thousand 
millions of men are dependent for their very suste- 
nance,” upon the productions of the earth. Two 
hundred millions, probably, expend their daily toil in 
pursuits closely connected with the operations of ag- 


the rural in- | 


1anagved with 


| not catch them. 


effect the purification of their blood—thus perhaps 


lalleviating some internal or external disease —by 
strengthening and invigorating the whole nervous 
and general system. Of this last item salt operates 
with the same effect upon both horses and sheep, 


These conclusions I gained not from my n 
but from experience, the sciences, and common sense. 

Having given a synopsis of the 
of salt upon stock, I shall proceed to recommend the 
same as follows: To every ton of hay (when 
secured,) add 2 quarts of salt. To milch cows let 
salt lay sparingly in troughs, or boxes b 
also, the same supply for horses in the harness. ‘To 
a full grown span, or store cattle, give half a pint per 
head week. To other stock smaller propor- 
tionably. 

OF sheep—probably there is no animal th 


nati »-and elect 


~ 


-ach 


izes the good effect of salt more than this very kind. 
It delights me to visit a flock of sheep after a 
storm, or drenching shower, and administer to their 
seeming wants, a dose of salt. It truly does revive 
their drooping spirits, and give n el ’ 
adding streneth to their nervous and general system. 
I have sometimes found on very cold mornings, young 


, he 
them en rey, Dy 


; , | lan! 9 chilled and + hay , he col hea 
as deep as you would a dead cat, to prevent the gases | lambs so chilled and benumbed with the cold that 


they could not stand, and apparently were quite life- 
less, when by putting a spoonfull of salt in their 
mouths and leaving them, would, in the course of 


Those who raise sheep can try this 
experiment and they wiil see the good effects of salt. 
Sheep should have one gill of salt per la week, 
in fair weather, and should always be salted after a 
If our wool erowers 


hea 


storm or drenching shower. 
} 


| would salt often and freely after shearing, their sheep 


riculture,x—the parent, and precursor, and most im- | 


portant, of all other arts. 
Ane _ 

A Cursse was exhibited at the New York State 
Agricultural Fair, made from one day’s milk of 600 
cows, by A. E. Austin, Austinburg, Ashtabula Co., 
Ohio, which weighed 2000 pounds. 


would brave the change with a better degree of 
health and strength, particularly if very cold weather 
followed. 

Connected with this subject I have 
gestion to make, that is—pure water should always 
the option of all animals that are salted. 


one more sug- 


be a 


| Le E. B.—East Bloomfield, N. Y, 1849. 





1 nearly a year 


ReMARK.—The above was receive 
ago; but, being reserved for publication at a more 
until the 


appropriate season, has been overlooked 


present time. 
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SCIENCE AND PRACTICE IN FARMING. 
BY WILLIAM GARBUTT. 

Messrs. Eprrons:—The exhibit at the State 
Fair was 2 cheering prospect for the improvement of 
agriculture. Let public opinion patronize the plow, 
and the cultivators of the soil will increase their dili- 
vence, the scientific man will enlighten their path, 
the earth will increase its bountiful productions, the 
comforts of life be increased, social and rational hap- 
piness extended, and peace and plenty abound. But 
these are themes for the barrister and the poet. To 
settle facts tested by experience, is the proper sphere 
for the cultivators of the soil. 

Science has done much, and yet has much to do 
for the improvement of Agriculture, but the practical 
operator must not depend too much on the man of 
science for his knowledge; he must think, examine 
and judge for himself, and test by experience the nu- 
merous results which have to direct him in his various 
operations. As our distinguished visitor truly says 
—* it is only on a basis of often repeated, skillfully 
conducted, and faithfully recorded experiments, that 
true theories can ever be successfully built up; hence 
the importance of experiments in practical agri- 
culture.” 

The chemist can give valuable suggestions, but 
the farmer must settle their general result by expe- 
rience. ‘The time was when it was not known that 
a tool could be made of iron and steel that would cut 
stone or even wood; and when the suggestion was 
made it was of immense valte; but the blacksmith 
had yet to learn to make the axe, and each operator 
has to learn for himself; and it is equally so with 
science and the cultivators. The scientific man can 





enlighten the farmer’s path, but the latter must judge | 


for himself which is the best road to travel. Hence 
the importance of each farmer being an experimenter, 
and each one’s farm an experimental one. No in- 
tellegent cultivator ought to allow a season to pass 
without testing carefully some of the various opera- 
tions of his multifarious pursuits; and it can easily be 
done without incurring much expense, for a half or a 
quarter of an acre is sufficient to test an experiment, 
if it is performed with care, and close observation. 

Our fields are generally cultivated in ridges of 
equal width; and how easily can a farmer test the val- 
ue of various manures, by applying the fermented and 
unfermented, the compost or pure barnyard manure, 
or any of the numerous fertilizers, on different ridges 
in the same field? And also test the various modes 
of cultivation; let one ridge be plowed only once, and 
the after culture be done with the cultivator and har- 
row; another ridge plow twice, and a third one three 
times—and with equal care he can ascertain the 
quantity of seed that is best to apply, together with 
the relative value of the numerous varieties of each 
kind of grain. But he must be attentive, and watch 
carefully the operation of all his experiments; and 
ascertain the result with accurate certainty—not guess 
at it. 

All experiments ought to be continued for a series 
of years in succession, for once trying is not a suffi - 
cient test, even to a prebability, so numerous and va- 
rious are the causes which affect the productions of 
the soil—causes, too, which are beyond the control 
of the cultivator, so that he cannot always know 
how much reward he will receive for his labor. A 
great proportion of the very bountiful crops that are 
recorded, are the result of circumstances, which the 


cultivator cannot foresee, nor control, and are not a} Watrs. 





fair exhibit of the farmer's skill or good management. 
For instance, A. sows a piece of ground with wheat, 
which is very rich, His neighbor B., sows a piece 
that is very poor. The season is very vegetative, 
which makes A.’s rich ground produce a tremendous 
growth of straw, but little wheat; and B.’s poor 
ground yields a middling crop. But had the season 
been the reverse, a cold unproductive one, A.’s wheat 
would have been a bountiful crov, and B.’s nothing. 
And so it is with all our productions, to a certain 
extent. There is an adaptation in the fertility of 
the soil to the productiveness of the seasons—or rather 
the adaptation of the vegetativeness of the season to 
the richness of the soil—which is the cause of those 
occasional .wonderful crops, (and is frequently a 
severe tax on the credulity of the plow-holders,) so 
that it is necessary in testing experiments to con- 
tinue them for a series of years, to enable us to ar- 
rive at any degree of certainty. And it is equally 
necessary to have a statement of a farmer's average 
crops for a number of years, to enable us to judge 
correctly of his skill as a cultivator, and the value of 
his practice, or the profit of his farm.—Wheatland, 
MM. Y., Oct., 1849. 
— Anrnrarnnn —- - 
MORE LIGHT WANTED 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the October number of the 


Genesee Farmer was a communication from Cale- 


donia, giving the products of ninety-six acres of 
improved land in that town. He states that when 
the farm was bought, some two years since there 


was 85 acres of wheat on the cround, the sale of 
which, after reserving 170 bushels for seed and bread. 
amounted to #2,593 73. The sale of barley. wool 
and fat sheep the same year amounted to 8167 
The second year he harvested 70 acres wl 


bey e 
6 


ent, which 


yielded 2190}bushels. He likewise sold 4503 bush- 
els barley, 100 bushels corn, and 332 p unds wo 

The same year he sowed 80 acres of wheat. Now 
the inquiry is, what ‘was the system of rotation ?— 


how much stock he kept, and the number of acres 
in grass and root crops? Likewise how much ground 
was occupied by his buildings and garden? saying 
nothing about what may be occupied by roads and 
fences. Ful! and minute details of his system of 
farming might satisfy the doubts of incredulous 
Ringceway. 

—~RAARAARARA — 


PEAR TREE BLIGHT. 





Tae “ Young Digger” in your November num- 
ber has attacked correspondents innumerable, who 
by observation and experience have been endeavor- 
ing to find the causes of Potato Disease, Funcus on 
plum trees, and “last, though not least,” Blight on 
Pear Trees—and he has concluded himself to be for 
a youngster a “very sage.” 

Would that he could tell us something preventive 
of the Blight in Pear Trees. That is what I am 
after. His criticisms may pass for what they are 
worth. It is no small satisfaction to me that Mr. 
Barry, your able coadjutor was willing to notice 
my article on “ Pear Blight’ an@ “dso to find many 
old diggers to say that in the main I was nght in 
my ideas of the cause and remedies for it. Perhaps 
the blight will cease after his year—I trust so, then 
the Young Digger can ponder on something else. I 
will leave him with the “potato rot.” Jawes H. 
Rochester, Nov., 1849. 
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BAMER. —-COOKING FOOD FOR STOOK. 


Taz 


steamer 


following remark 
above represented, 





and cooking food gen- 


erally, are taken from the American Agriculturist : 
“Tf food is to be cooked, on a small scale, boiling 


may be Cheapest; if on a large scale; steaming is 
not only cheapest, but infinitely more compaet; for 
the former would require a very large, or several fur- 
naces, for different s , the latte 

may be done with one smal! furnace, steamer, and 
i wn in the cut, with any reasonable num- 
i th to steam 
pipe must be 
composed 





ts of kettles, wherea 







is surrotinding 
the food. In order to do this, 
» With ascrey 


1¢} ,or be 
Glee } na 
that when the to 











( material xd is cooked in one 
tub, the pipe can be turned and inserted into another. 

ve have seen no less than five tubs, holding 150 
calions each, surrounding a small steamer, all of 
which could be filled with food and cooked within 
t ty-four hours. Three tubs, however, are usualy 
sufficient for a large stock, in hich the food of the 
first may be cooking, th second cooling, 
while that in the third is being fed out. A _ single 

el may be able tooversee, and efficiently manage 





all these operations. 
amer, and tub, are so plainly de- 
need no explana- 


h Mrnece. ct 


lineated in the above cut, that they 


ti In cooking potatoes and other roots, the tub 
should have a false bottcm (as represented, ) perforated 
with numerous small holes, and set resting on blocks 





from 3 to 4 above the true bottom. The 
steam-pine should enter the tub nearest to the true 
bottom. The steam is thus introduced between the 
two bottoms, quickly rises upward, and is evenly dif- 
fused through the whole food. While the 
cooking process - going on, the top of the tub should 
be kept down as tight as possible, so as to prevent 
the escape of any nn In cooking grain or meal. 
the false | 1 must be taken out and the tub filled 
with wate water and brings 
it toa boili 
around a ketile. 

Steaming is 

ng, as it is so insinuating, it easi!y ome 

and bursts all the minute globules in the grain a 
reta h rtain it is, the 
ders the food more digestible, and 
by the absorbing vessels, and there- 





of the 








potton 
TY, as th e steam heats the 
¢ us < In- ] ~nale 
adily as a blaze or hot coals 





r point as re 





said to do its work more thoroug] ly 


—_ >. 
than boilir 








as it may, ce 
her precess re 
easier Shaina! 
fore more economical. 
The following table in the Edinburgh 
Agriculture, show: s very nearly the increase 
of different kinds of grain boiled to br matings 


voy of 
bulk 









| course all this is better for them, as they wil 
| faster, look finer, and do more work. 
in reference to the plan of | 


| soon after coming in at night. 


and | 
it 


| cow, or a teaspoonf al f 


| milk. 





4 meas. of oats increased to 7 meas 
. = barley ‘ 10 « 
¢ © Indian corn increased tol13 
qe = wheat = 19 « 
4 sé ry e bd 15 “ 
4 beans Me 84 
@ s buck wheat or bran 14 « 


Boiled food, especially in Winter, ig 
much more nutritious, if fed as 





< nearly 
blood warm as possible. If quite cold, 


or abeve all, if in the least degree fyo- 
zen, we doubt wether it is so ben fici j 


as if uncooked—grain and meal we 
are certain are not; for animals will eat 
the raw, cold, more greedily than they 


will the cooked. Stock fed 
ed food will eat more of it th 
cooked, and lie quicker to 


upon co } 





It is 
larly beneficial to give hard-working horses 
just as much wholesome cooked 


or OxXen, 
food, as the y can eat, 
Toiling all day in 
the open air, man apreciates and knows well the ben- 
efit of a warm, hearty supper. Let him re r 
then, that a warm mess and abundance oi it. 
ly beneficial to the animals which a kind Provide: 





| has given him as efficient aids in his arduous labor, 


If southern planters also would give their mules 
cooked instead of raw food, at noon and night, we 
are persuaded it would put an end to the « olic, so 
often destructive among them. Cooking would a] 
considerably economize the food.” 

—us PRL lel el et 


SALT FOR SWINE 


z 
°o 





Eps. Gen. Farmer:—I notice that some wed It 
correspondents doubt the propriety of ing salt to 
nagine th ut it will 





he ogs—some going so far as to in 






kill them. This does not accord with my expe- 
rience. My hogs get salt in their slop while pigs, 


salt once a week while grazine on clover during the 


season previous to fattening in the fall, 1 after 

they are put up to feed, salt ‘twice a week till driven 
off. None of them die or are made sick by it. On 
the contrary, I notice that they eat corn for a while, 
then go and take a little salt, then a little watez, and 
back to the corn again. 

If hogs are not accustomed to the use of salt it 
will make them vomit once or twice at first, but this 
does them no harm. Salt them regularly, a dessert 
spoonfull tothe hog twice a week, and a table spoon- 
full or two of wood ashes, unleached, end they will 
more than pay for the trouble and expense. L. M. 
Bourbon Co., Ky., Oct., 1849. 
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A Volun- 
t the follow- 


fatigue- 





Gauis FROM Harness or Sappie. 
* tells the New England Farmer the 
ing remedy was found to be invaluable in th 
ing marches ¢ Mexico: 

White lead, finely pulverized, is the most eflective 
application. Rubbed on dry, or made into a paste 
with milk, and applied a few times; 


it will also pre- 
vent white hairs growing on galled 





teer’ 


places. 
PROP LPLPO LPL 

Bioatinc orn Hoven in Cattis.—A 

table spoonful of spirits of hartshorn, for an ox or 

ora of wen , will afford instan- 

It should be diluted with water or 

sing the gas generated i 


To Cure 





tancous relief. 
It acts by decomp: 


'the stomach, which is the cause of the disease. 
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THE GEN 


LETTERS. 





MODEL 


arious models offered to the public 
it thes da > we beg to contribute our mite 
the bevefit and edification of all interested. Our 
‘tin giving the annexed Letters, which are cer- 
ly models of ta st > and brevity, is two-fold. First 
r t those who wish to “go and do likewise” 

llent example—and secondly, to assure 
promptly fill, and shall be most 


uch that we can 


ive similar orders for back volumes of 





} wv to 
the GEN MarmMeR. The valuable reading and 
raiction on Agriculture and kindred subjects, em- 
| in the five voluumes of the Farmer published 


» form, (from 1845 to 1849 inclusive,) is 


th far more than cost to any practical, thinking 
or horticulturist—and the same amount of 
like knowledge can no where else be obtained so 
idily and cheaply. But, to the “ models” :— 
Wr. D. D. T. Moone:—!? losed I send £5 on the **Mar- 
Pan! M r whicl nd me the back vol- 
Gen ai r—i, 7,8 and9. The remaining 
i wish to m me a crider for the next eight years— | 
com war 1849. 
! i vith joy irance of your advertisement 
ipal pa ind trust that many of our farmers 
Wi wert eall. 1 have thus far endeavored to procure 
( i with a single number of your 
in my hand, Lean do more in an hour than 
ii 
} sor c In 1 ar b innin to cheer 1 
Lhe l road been completed to th Ohio river 
lL have no do th your su iption list will b 
rom this quarter. Catyvin FiLercuer, Jr.— 
—Is vu el 1 for the Gen 
I i 7 nid yund-— 
\ i 1 boun 1 vo i] is } Ns vd 
i 1! s—the ¢ r vol 


iL. — Caution to Farm rs.—The He yn. E. 
“dl t 





B * Newark, N. Y., exhibited t writer | 
samples of nothy Seed obtained by “eng at ‘Bu alo, 
which was lit rally alive with weevils. The seed 


was underst and most of the 
, having been ob- 
tained from grass in the wheat crop, the weevil falls 
into their timothy seed and thus is sown broadcast 
over the land. As the insect lives through winter, 
or, in some other way in the same locality 
every season, it may be possible that the sowing of 
this seed containing them may hasten the general 
that dread scourge throughout the en- 
I Ought not 
farmers to be on their guard against thus distributing 
destruction to their crops of wheat ? Ww. 


vod to be ftom Ohio: 
that Stat 


rom many parts of 


appears 


o 
re 
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vaience of 





heat growing section of our State. 
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‘TRAL Paprrs.— Every farmer can well 


ion of suitable buildings and fences; 





saving manure; the selection of agri- 
lement the best kinds of stock and 
“ding and fattening of cattle: the man- 


avement of his la —thus obtaining the | 
e of the best practical 
country, but of the 
n farmers to lay out 
ithin the short period of 
hundred copies of anv 
din the land. L. Fres- 
Tuurser.—}¥ ‘kien ton, Vt., 1849. 
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SMITH’S VERTICAL GATE. 





Tue attention of the public is requested to the 
gate, recently invented and patented by Lo- 


Smita, of Easton, Mass The above 
] 


above 
RENZO 


| represents a large gate open and a sm aller one 
| This gate does not swing, but opens ae b am” 
movement of rails. Its superiority 40 the 


paral] el 
vate in cf 


mA: it 


swing, there can be no sagging; thus avoid- 


mmon use may be rea iiy £een. 


| does no 

| ine a ereat object m to the swing cate. it reguires 
ground to swing upon; consequently it can be 
opened or shut while teams, carts, or carriages are 
| stan ing close to it, or with a snow bank on both 
ned and shut much quicker than 

{ a man on horseback 

htine. For v y hea f 





eiwhts 





tin raising 





require weights. 


| ul Z is va 8 
| r' sgn : : iii 2 18 
}more especialiy int ended for carriage but is 
as 


ic d 0TS 





. ~~ 2 
‘admirably ec for tl 





other places where the common gate c: de u d, 
jand als » may ve made single for fo tpaths a id narr row 
passages. It costs no more than the swing gate, 


(including the posts,) and is less liable to get out of 

er, and more easily repaired, if repairs are needed, 

The practical operation of -the Vertical Gate has 

been thorougkly tested, and, so far as known, meets 

with universal favor.—.Vew England Farmer. 
LOPLI LI LOI 


Husk Beps.—Now (the husking season) is the time 
to secure the best and most durable under beds. All 
| the inner husks of the corn should be saved for this 
purpose. ‘True, it takes a great many to make a bed, 
| but when once the sack is filled, it is a bed for life, 
and it is the lightest and softest thing of the kind that 
one could desire. The husks curl up and they dry 
| and never mat down afterwards. 
| ever lodge in them, as vermin doin straw. They are 
| 
| 


perfectly cleanly; and being of a stong and tough 
texture, they will not wear out for years. Weregard 
A young married 
will have no 


|a good husk bed as cheap at $5. 
couple, to the end of life, however long, 





ccasion to fill anew under bed, if they once have 
their sacks filled with good, soft, well-dried corn 


husks. 
| they are to this 
| vator. 


We had all ours filled fifteen years ago, and 
day “good as new.”—Maine Culti- 


wnnnnnan cis 
| ¢ Tne tree is known by its fruit.” The only ex- 
ception to this is the dog-wood, which ig known by 
its bark! 


Moreover no insects . 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM A MANUSCIPT WORK. 


Wuar change takes place in a kernel of wheat or 
other seed when itis about to put forth its germ? 

By the influence of heat, air and moisture the starch 
in the seed is converted into sugar. The quantity 


of sugar thus formed is often sufficient to make bread | 


quite sweet to the taste when made of wheat which 
was a “little grown.” 

Is starch an important substance in the economy of 
organic life? 

It is. And its properties, and component parts 
should be carefully studied. 

How many simple elements enter into the compo- 
sition of starch? Three. 

What are they? 

Carbon, Oxygen and Hydrogen. 

Whaf are the propertions of carbon oxygen and 
hydrogen in 100 lbs., of starch? 

According to Dr. Prout 100 parts of starch dried 
at 212° contain, 


EE seap ocean eaeienl 44 per cent or 12 atoms. 
BEVORUGOR. ..c2ccness nest | oe “Tr « 
Oxygen. ......---.----- 49,8 * 

100 


In what respect does the composition of suger dif- 
fer from that of starch? 

Starch and sugar are composed of the same simple 
elements, and in the same proportions, and yet starch 
and sugar are different substances. 

How is that? 

There are many changes iu the form and proper- 
ties of matter without any addition or diminution of 





the substances thus affected. Water is a liquid 
when its temperature is below 32°; but crystallised | 
and solid like a rock when cooled much below that | 
point. The same elements—oxygen and hydrogen— 
and in the same proportions, may be at one time solid 
ice, at another a liquid and another a gas or air.— 
So, the same compound of carbon and water, may be 
at one time woody fibre, at another starch, and then 
exist in the formof gum or sugar. 

What portion of a ripe wheat plant is carbon and | 
water? 

Not far from 94 per cent. 

What are the releative proportions of oxygen and 
hydrogen in water? 

If 7 pounds of oxygen gas be mixed with one of | 
hydrogen and set on fire, they will explode and con- 
dense into 9 pounds of water. 

Suppose 10 Ibs. of oxygen be mixed with one} 
of hydrogen and fired with an electric spark, what | 
will take place? 

Only 8 lbs. of the oxygen will unite with the 
hydrogen, leaving 2 lbs. of oxygen uncombined and | 
floating like common air above the artificial water. 

To what general law is this result atributable? 

It is atributed to what is called the law of “ Defi-| 
nite Proportions.” 

Explain what you mean by the “law of definite 
proportions?” 

You wil see in the above table of the component 
elements which make starch that while six and two- 
tenths per cent of hydrogen make 10 atoms in the 





compound substance called starch, 49.8 per cent. of | 


oxygen make precisely the same number of atoms. 
How do you explain this result? 


This result arises from the fact that, eight ounces | 
or pounds cf oxygen are equivalent to one of hydro- | 
gen. 


In other words one atom of oxygen is eight 


times heavier than one atom of hydrogen. Hence 
if we divide 49.8—the proportion of oxygen jn 
starch—by 8, the product will be very nearly 6.2, or 
the proportion of hydrogen. 

If one is the proportional number of hydrogen and 
eight the proportional number of oxygen, what isthe 
proportional number of carbon, which you say ig the 
other constituent in starch, woody fibre, gum, oil 
and sugar. 

Sir is the proportional or equivalent number of 
carbon. 

How do you prove this ? 

If 6 ounces of carbon is burnt in 16 ounces 4f oxy- 
gen—2 proportionals—the carbon and oxygen will all 
combine and form 22 ounces of carbonic acid. ll 
chemical combinations are*governed by the law of 
definite proportion; otherwise neither water nor com- 
mon salt, nor other compound body would be uniform 
in character. 

RRR 
Pioneer History oF THE Hotitanp PurcHase or Western New 

York: Embracings ome account of the Ancient Remains; a brief 

history of our immediate predecessors, the confederated Iro- 

quois, their System of Government, Wars, etc.:—A synopsis of 

Colonial History: some notice of the Border Wars of the Reyo- 

lution: and a history of Pioneer Settlements under the auspices 

of Holland Company;—including Reminiscences of the War of 

1812; the origin, progress, and completion of the Erie Canal, 

etc., ete., ete., By O. Turner, Buffalo: Published by Jewerr, 

Tuomas, &Co. 1849. ; 

Tue Publishers are entitled to our thanks for a copy of 
this work—a large and beautiful volume of 666 pages,— 
From a cursory examination, we consider it an intelligent his- 
torical narrative, of no little value to the citizens of a large 
district of Western New-York. It must prove peculiarly 
acceptable and interesting to ‘ the surviving pioneers and 
descendants of pioneers of the Holland Purchas,”’ to whom 
the volume is inscribed. While the contents are creditable 
to the author, the handsome manner in which the 
been issued is noticable. Itis neatlyembellished—embracing 
lithograph portraits of the most prominent pioneers, and 
agents of the Hollanc Company; also appropriate wood en- 
gravings, County Maps, &e.—and proves that its enterpri- 
sing Publishers possess superior facilities for book-making. 
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| For sale in this city by Sack & Broruer, and D. M. Dew- 


rY,—and booksellers generally throughout Wesiern N. Y. 
- Ars — — 

Epitrors oF THE GENESEF Farmer.—In addition to P, 
3anry, Esq., conductor of the Horticultural Department, 
the Proprtietor is happy to inform the friends and patrons of 
this Journal, that he has secured the editorial services of Mr. 
James Vick, Jr. —a gentleman who has, under various 
signatures, contributed some of the best articles in the 
present volume of the Farmer. Mr. V. will devote his 
time to the. business of the office during the year 1850. 


Tue following item should appear in the Horticultu- 
ral Department of this number, but did not come to the 
printer’s hands until the pages of that department were 
stereoty ped:— 

Tue conductor of the Horticultural Department of the 
Farmer wishes, at the close of the volume, to apologize for 
the defective manner in which, from absence and other in- 
terruptions, he has performed his duties during a consider- 
able portion of the year. He does not anticipate such to 
the same extent, during the ensuing year, and hopes that 
with more regular attention, and the greatly extended field 
of experiment in Pomology and Horticulture in general, of 
| which he can now avail himself, he will be able to make 
this department more valuable and interesting than it has 

ever been. He solicits a continuance of favors from culti- 
| vators, such as specimens of fruits and useful facts relating 
| to the culture and management of the garden and orchard. 
—_—_—__— PAA — 
| Correction.—The following note should have appeared 
| in a previous number, but was overlooked :— 
Messrs. Editors:—Will you correct an error which ap- 
| pears in my communication relative to Merino Sheep, pub- 
lished in the September number of the Farmer, [page 211.] 
| The first line of the second paragraph reads, ‘‘ Last Spring 
I sheared 25 full blood Merinos,” &c. Instead of twenty- 
| five, it should read one hundred and twenty-/ive—an essential 
| difference. Rexep Burnirt.—Burdett, N. ¥?, 1849. 
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the printed procagitindl appear, We shall. glean 


“HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. |as ve p 
EDITED BY P. BARRY. | the Farmer. 

a LIST OF 

THE CONGRESS OF FRUIT GROWERS. Restioner 


On page 280 of our last volume will be found the | 


list of fruits adopted by this body, Jast year, for gen- 
er ee cul ltivation. And we now copy from the Horti- | 
culturist the list of varieties adopted and rejected at | 
t] te session. An important step has been taken, | 
nd not the least of it is the striking off 100 indif- | 
ferent or worthless varieties of pears, and some 26 | 

es. Among these rejected sorts there are a} 


that we would have reserved—for instance, the | 
Golden Apple, and the Caillot Rosat or | 
Summer Rose and Cuvelier Pears. We care little 
about these, any more than we could name 50 other 
apples, and 100-.other pears equally, and in some 
cases much more deserving of being cast out. 
Acain, in the &dopted list we know that some of | 
the very best of fruits are yet left out; but that 
no detriment to them—they will be cultivated none | 
the less. It should be well understood that these 
lists of adopted and rejected varieties were made out 
by a few of the Boston pomologists. ‘'T’obe sure they 
were sanctioned by the Chairman of the General Fruit | 
Committee, and by the Convention at large, but the 
experience on which the list was first made was that 
a few cultivators around Boston. This will ac- 
for such as the Vandevere and Wine Apples | 
and Melon 


our opinion, 


Reinettle 


1s 


ol 
count 
being adopted, and the Northern Spy 
left ofi—the former varieties, in 
comparison with the latter. } 


being 
ure not worthy of 


The list was first presented to the Convention as | 





“the report of the Massachusett’s Fruit Com- | 
mittee,” and contained a great many more varieties, | 
both adopted and rejected, than appears in it now. | 


( thers, of re- 


We were in favor, and so were many 
it and placing it on the minute 
that committee. This 
erience of that 


s entire, 
would have 
section, when 
would have 


as 





the report ol 


1i0oOWwn t! 1e actur il ex! 





other eommittees, from other places 

reported in a similar manner. We then should 
have had their experience—thus would have been 
collected in an unerring manner the good and bad of | 
every region. Its adoption as “the raport of the 
General Fruit Committee,” was, however, pressed 


upon the Convention, whilst a fraction only of that 
Committee had an opportunity of examining it, or 
bringing their experience to bear upon it, more than 
tosimply say aye or no to its adoption or rejection 
in Convention. 

We allude-to this matter, not for the sake of 
manifesting opposition to what has been done, but 
for the purpose of expressing our own opinion, and 
the reasons for it, that the General Fruit Committee 
should not report on behalf of the country at large, 
as they will be supposed to do, until the various local 
committees have been heard from or consulted. The 
past season was highly unfavorable, in most parts « 
the country for the preparation oi reports, and hence 

t few were pres ated, The plan of acting on the : 
report, however, was very safe. Any varicty that iy 
| 
| 
| 
} 





single ple a was offered for or against, was struck off. 


The d the qualities of fruits, their 
peculiar che a one defects in various localities, 
were of nd importance to cultivators; 


indeed, this is the pith « of all the doings, and as soon 


scussions on 
"1es8 
interest 


rent 
ereai 





The following 


Andrews, 

Fondante d’Automne. 
Fulton, 

Urbaniste, 


Swaar, 
Porter 
Fameuse, 
Vandevere, 


valuable for the benefit of the readers of 


FRUITS FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 
PEARS. 


Vicar of Winkfiel d, 

Uvedale’s St. Germain, or Pound, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, for baking 


APPLES. 


Bullock’s Pippin, 
White Seek-no-further, 
Winesap, 

Lady Apple, 


Hubbardston Nonsuch, Wine Apple, 

Danvers Winter Sweet. Red Astrachan 
APRICOTS. 

Large Early, Moorpark. 


Breda, 


NECTARINES, 


Downton, 
Elruge, 


(for culture under 


Black Hamburgh. 
Biack Prince, 
Black Frontignan, 
Grizzly Frontignan, 


Early Violet 


GRAPES, 


glass.) 


White Rrontignels 


White 


Chs 


Msscat of Alexandria, 
asselas of Fontainbleau. 


(for open culture.) 


Isabella, 


Catawba. 


CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch, 
White Dutcb, 
Black Naples, 


May’s Victoria, 
White Grape. 


GOOSET BERRIES. 


Houghton’s Seedling, 


Woodward's Whitesmith, 


Crown Bob, 
Red Cham; 
Warrington, 


agne, 


Laurel, 
lronmonger, 
Early Sulphur, 
Green Gage, 
Green Walnut. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Red Antwerp, 


Knevett’s Giant, 


Fastolff, 


Yellow Antwerp. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Large Earty Scarlet, 
Boston Pine, 
- 


River's Favorite, 
. Martin’s Quetsche, 





Beurre d’ Anjou, 
Doyenne Boussock, 
Mannixg’s ‘lizabeth, 
Doyenne d’Ete, 

Striped Madeleine, 
Duchess d’Orleans, 
-ratt, 


PLUMS. 


PEARS. 


Hovey’s Seedling. 


list was adopted by the convention 
as new Varieties, which “give promise of being wot ‘thy 
of being added to the list for general cultivation.’ 


McLaughlin. 


Paradise d’Automne, 

Van Assene, 

Jalouise d’Fontenay Vendee, 
Chancellor, 

Ananas d’&te 

Brandywine, 

Ott. 


STRAWBERRLIS. 


Burr’s New Pine, 


LIS™ OF REJECTED FRL 


Gloucester White, 


APPLES 


Henry’s Weeping Pippin, 


Gray House, 

Red Ingestrie, 

White Ingestrie, 

Lord Nelson. (Kirke’s) 
Marmalade Pippin, 
Rowland’s Red Streak 
Woolston’s Red Sweet, 


Woolston’s White Sweet, 


Golden Reinnette 
Pennock, 
Hoary Morning 


Croft Castle, 
Alexander of Russia, 
Admiral, 

Aston Town, 


D’ Amour 
Angers, 


PRARS. 


Jenny’s Seedling. 


ITS 


Large Red Sweeting, 
Red Doctor, 

Grand Sachem, 
Beachamull’s, 
Cathead, 

Caroline, (English,) 
Dodge’s Eearly Red, 
Fenouillet Rouge, 
French Gray, Reinnette 
Muscovia 

Irish Peach, 
Pigeonette, 

Salina. 


Green Sugar, 
Gros Blangart, 
Green Chisel, 
Hays, 








ee ee 








Autumn Bergamot, Hathorne’s Seedling, 
Horticulture, iH 
Hastivea, 
Beurre d’ Anglerterre, Ipswich Holland, | 
ih 
. 
, 
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————————— ener: x gene 7 _ ee 
3 £ thd lle ~ , . 
Beurre Sentia, — Rengreet lle, (of the French) growers, near New York, are all protected in thi 
Beurre of Beswiller, Kramelsbrine, | b 11s 
3on Chretien d’Esperen. Lincoln, ; way. Bulbous roots, such as + Hyacinths, T' ulips, 
Bon Chretien of Brusseils, eo of Bologna, | &e - should have a coverin g f leaves or straw to 
Bergamotte Sylvange, .ederbrine, ™ I} 
Bergamoite Fortunee, 5 cute Teaming prevent the frost pene trating . he bulbs or drawing j 
Beauty of Winter, Lansac, |} them to the surface. In cases of newly planted beds 
Belmont, M: adam Vert, | this is quite ine dispensab! e. | 
Bezi Vact, lillar’s Seedling, | 1] | 
Bruno de Bosco. Marquis, Rare « r delic ate Rose 3 shouk 1 all 2 care fully pro- | 
ag a longue guene, me is, tected. Standard or tree roses are best managed by | 
singo Master, Navez, : 
Stevalier, scanned | taking them up and wintering them in the cellar with } 
Chat Grille, Orange Tulippe, | the roots in the ground, and planting out again in | 
Chain a D e. Phillips, e sprine Mic ia - ranting < saa , | 
Charles Van Me Pisedow, | th spring. This is the practice in France where | 
Cassolette. Platt’s Bergamot, | the climate is not unlike ours, and where in many 
Compte de Fresuel, Passe Long Bras leases, whole acres of these rose trees ar \ 
Copea. Princes Portugal, - ’ , . are eTown, 


lat Rosat, Pope’s Scarlet Major, 























' 
| Transplanting has a good effect upon them. The 
fire, Pitt’s Marie Louise, tops are always well cut bac k, when planted out 














Clanp Royal d’Hiver, ’ . } aes) 
PP» . ant S encourages a strong grow! 

Citron de Sierens, Rouse Lench, and this encourages a strong growth of flowerir ng 
Dearborn of Van Mons, Rousselett St. Vincent, wood during the following season. If not taken up, i 
Downton. Sans Peping they should be securely staked and the trunk wel] |} 
Duquesne d’Ete, Swan’s Egg. ¢ i H 
Doyenne Mons, Surpass Meuris, protected with straw, and a good mulching of n nan ure jf 
Deschamps’ New Late, Saint Bruno or litter be placed around the roots. We xlludeto | 
Dunbarton. Swiss Bergamot, an P as * ' ale aie HH 
Deydana Diere, retin ee these matters because we know that many persons 
Endicott. Sickler, are now planting such things, that do not possess | 

Thompso y. Ws shire - - “ : i | 
aioe, : ‘Thompson ot N. Hampshire, | the necessary information to take care of them, and 

Frederic of Prussia, Tucker's Seedling, : " ; | 
Famenga. Trubserherdz Dulle, will most likely treat a rose tree as they woullan | 
~~ oe ee apple tree. 

‘antasie Van Mons inter Orange _ 
Forme des Delicas Wurizer d’Automne, Carnations and Monthly Re oses, ali 1 ma nail 
French Iron, Yuitle, hardy border plants may be wintered nicely in a little 
Green Zair, Crassane. ni - 4 -_ oom 7 an ere | 
poem Tames | 8 pit, some thre feet de P, W ith : acommon hot-bed | 
Garnstone, Citron of Bohemia, frame in it and covered with eiazed sas yoards | 
Green Catharine, Madoite and matts, or straw, and we tl lined around the out- 

RANA LI RIe - = si le with manure, or ban} < 74 | up V ith earth. Suc l 

' HINTS FOR THE SEASON. | pits as these are valuable to persons who have no 

E an | green house, and if well managed answer every ff 

Up to this time, (Nov. 16,) the weather has been | purpose. They will require occasionai airings in } 
remarkably mild here. Many border plants, such as | mild weather, removal of dead and decaying leaves 
Monthly Roses, Scarlet Geraniums, Phloxes, Salvias, jand wood, and a sharp look out a s for vermin. 
Pansies, Mignonette, and m< late blo ming an- | Every spring we hear people tell about losing their 
nuals, are yet in full bloom— loa ‘king better, indeed, | Dahtia Roots. They either freeze or rot. The | 
he ‘ ¢ peric « { ohlias ae . “eA " ~ 7] 
than at any previous period this season. Dahlias | roots after being taken up should be well dried in 4 
even were not injured till about a week ago, and this | the sun, or if that cannot be done, near a fire, and ff 
is quite untsual with us. But with this mildness | then be put away onashelf ina dry place. A little #f 


we have had immense quantities of rain; every third | heat will do them no ha 


} 


or fourth day has been rainy since about the first of } to rot them. ‘They sh 
October. Just at this time the weat her is de ry shtful,}and the decaying port 
and is affording to every body » heeds it a fine| removed. A very g% 
opportunity for complet 2 he 

out door planting and gardening matters. 








TRANSPLANTING Will now be finished. It should | that afford harbor for vi 


and every precaution shoul Md | » taken te peevent water |ing 75 cents) in rem 


from lodging about the roots, vin the =~ htest degree, | orchards of trees are son 





as it is almost certain death. All trees and shrubs | 
that are in any degree tend Prive y ‘in addition to | culture, and allow weeds 
staking and mulching, be j ted with a sheathing | 
of straw tied loosely aroun: 
shrubs that are perfectly hardy when well established, | bought. 

require care of this sort the first or second year after Trenching, spading 








young plants of rare evergreens, that cannot be! should proceed now, as 
box or barrel | the ground. It is the ; 





] ' 


wrapped up in straw is to place as! 





over them, after being well mulched. Strawberry | leisure is enjoyed by all classes of px 
Beds, particularly those recently made, should be | is the very best period f 


ing in a praper manner their| being dried, in perfectly dry sand—e 
Rubbish of all sorts, 


Towards Autumn peopl 


em. Many trees and | ed, but experience to tl 


rm. -A dam; 


ould be frequently 
ions of the st 


od way is to | 


} 


ving sucn . i 


tir =] l 
etimes ruine 1, 


»are too apt t 


and grass to run wild—imag- 


and manuring 
planting. A simple and effectual way of protecting | and spading and manuring around neglec 


long as it is ] 


veriod of the y 


covered a few inches deep with leaves. Raspberry| Fallen leaves should all be cleanly 
i . 
~— should be laid down and covered slightly with | the garden walks, grass plot, and a 
§ 


arth. Some seasons this is quite unnecessary, but | premises, and be carri 


iti is always safe, as it insures a crop next season, | left where they are they 


whatever the winter may be, and the labor required | are removed in spring, 


is a mere trifle. The large plantations of market | bor vermin during the 


] 
ied to the com 





and injure the ; 
vinter. 





piles of brush, 
n ‘rmin, should ner 
be remembered that fall steate 1 trees are not safe | ted around a garden or orchard, and lone grass or 
until properly staked a1 ps mulched with manure or | weeds in the neighborhood of trees is highly danger-_ jj 
litter, to guard the roots against the effects of frost,| ous. For the amount of a days labor of a man (cost- 


. — ° 
ople, besides it | 
I 


r 
or performing this work. 


. . 
pecome decave 


iris sure jf 
Wn 
xamined | 


im or tubers 





ut them, aiter #} 


stone, &c., 


r be permit- | 


Nera -— 1, 
sance, Whoit 


and h dves t 0. 


» slacken their 


ining that it will do no harm while growth issuspend- jf 
1e contrary is 


often dearly 





yssible to work 
ar when most 


1 around the 
xost he if 
| before t! 
rrass, and har- 
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— — . : ¢ 
ESCRIPTIONS AND FIGURES OF TWO FINE PEARS. | milion on the sunny side, and beautifully speckled with gray- 
= | ish dots, which are deeply margined with crimson: Stem, 


Tue Forevts on Trout Pear. — This is the 
° ~ ‘ * | | . 
Forellenbrine of the Germans, and Poire T'ruite of 
| the French, one of the most beautiful and at the 














| rather short, about three quarters of an inch, slender, nearly 
straight, and obliquely inserted ina small, shallow, contract- 
ed cavity, with a swollen lip or projection on one side: Eye, 
medium size, partially open, moderately sunk in agmali and 
rather abruptly depressed basin, segments of the calyx broad 
and closed up, little reflexed: /Vesh, white, very fine grained, 
buttery, melting and juicy: F/avor, rich, sprightly, vinous, 
slightly perfumed and excellent: Core, medium size: Seeds, 
medium size, nearly black. Ripe in November, and fre- 
quently keeps till January. 
Mr. Downie in his Fruits and Fruit Trees says 
—“It fully sustains its high foreign reputation 
with us.” 





! 
Beurre Gris p’Hiver Novvrau.—This is a large _|{! 
and fine pear of the first’ quality, quite rare yet in |}! 
American collections. We imported it from France i 

} in 1846. In France and Belgium it is considered 
one of the best pears, and is invariably included in 





same time one of the most excellent of pears, and so 
distinct in the coloring of the fruit and the appear- 
ance of the tree as to distinguish it at the first glance 
from a thousand sorts. For four or five years past 
we have had it bear every year, and the more we 
see and know of it, the more we agmire it. It was 
described and figured in Hovey’s Magazine of Aug- 
ust, 1847, and the description is so excellent that we 
choose it instead of giving our own description, as 
giving additional authority on the subject. We 
must remark, however, that the size of Mr. Hovey’s 
and Mr. Downine’s cuts are rather larger than we 
findit onan average. It is always a trifle below me- 
dium with us. 

The Fore'le is, without doubt, the most beautiful pear 
which has ever been produced, and would deserve cultiva- 
tion fur its appearance only, if jit were even a second rate 
pear. Rut it stands almost as high for its excellence as for 
its beauty. Dr. Diel, in his Pomology, speaks of the Forelle 
as competing with the best French varicties, and Mr. Thomp- 
son states that it ‘‘merits his eulogium in all respects.” 

The Forelle takes its name from the resemblance of its 
beautifully speckled skin to the Trout, and, in the French 
collections, it is generally called the Tuite pear. When 
the fruit is produced in perfection, it is deeply colored with 
vermilion, and profusely covered with grayish rasset dots, 
which are margined or rayed with crimson. The tree grows 
very rapidly, more resembling, in the color of the wood, 
which is of a rich violet red speckled with grayish white, an 
apple than a pear: young shoots woolly: leaves, roundish 
ovate. It is very productive, and grows either; upon the 
quince or pear stock. ; 

Mr. Manning, who described it among the many kinds 
which he proved in his collection, (Vol. 11. p. 49,) stated 
that with him it had not come up to the character given itin 
the Pom. Mag., but we suspect he had not produced it under 
favorable circumstances. Our drawing is from a specimen 
produced in the collection of Mrs. Heard, of Watertown, in 
1846, and, in beauty as well as quality, it was a first-rate 


the smallest and most select assortments. From 
what we have seen of it here, we have not the least 
doubt but that it will prove equally fine in this country. 
The tree is rather slow in growth, but upright and 
exceedingly prolific, even to a fault. The young 
wood is reddish, bearing considerable resemblance 
to that of the old Brown Beurre, but the habit of 
the tree is different. Our-tree is on a quince stock. 
The fruit is large and somewhat irregular in forms 
some quite pyriform, as the Burtlett, and othere 
more obtuse, like a Beurre Dicl, while others ars 
rounder still. We think the annexed cut represent; 


~ 


“Wages 





fruit. Where the locality is unfavorable as a dwart or 
standard, we would recommend it as deserving a wall or an 
espalier. r 

Size, large, about two inches in diameter, and three long. 


Porm, oblong obovate, regular, rather the largest in the mid- | 


dle, and tapering to an obtuse point at the stem: Shin, fair, 


smooth, dull yellow in the shade, broadly shaded with ver | 


the most ordinary form. The skin is covered with a 
rich cinnamon russet, and usually a faint tinge of red 
on the sunny side. Stalk stout, about three-fourths 
of an inch, inserted in a slight cavity, frequently 
under a fleshy knob. Eye small, in a shallow cavity. 
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Flesh white, fine grained and melting. Juice abun- 
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| 
dant, sprightly and perfumed, like the old Brown | a . 
Beurre, but less astringent. | : Grares.—({N. Simons, Castile.) Your seedling 

To our taste there is no better pear than this. A | Grape is a large fine variety of the wild Fox Grape, 
gentleman from Indiana, a thorough lover of fine | 4¥!te unworthy of cultivation, in our opinion, com. 
fruits was in our office in October and picked up and | pared with the Isabella and Catawba. A gentleman 
ate a nice old Brown Beurre. After finishing it he | this city, M. G. Warner, Esq., cultivates the 
said, “ Well, I have eaten a good many of your best | S@me, brought by him from Connecticut. 
pears lately, but none so good as that—I must have | A PPLES.— We are indebted to Mr. AnpREw Conx, 
a few more trees of it.” What would he say if he jof East Bloomfield, for apples “taken from a seed- 
had a slice of this 2 \ling tree 55 years old—first rate for cooking and 

This variety is noticed in Hovey’s Magazine, vol. 14, good for eating.” This is a beautiful yellow apple 
page 110:—“A new and decidedly valuable acquisition | with a red cheek, resembling the Bel(flower in shape, 
to our late pears; possessing qualities similar to the | W e are sure it is first rate for cooking, and as Mr, 
old Brown Beurre, but less acid and fully as high | ©. Says it is very productive, is no doubt valuable at 
flavored. It also ripens freely, and the skin is of a this season. : ; 
rich cinnamon russet.” Rrvers says of it, (see Hor- Munson Sweeting. — We are indebted to Mr, 
ticulturist, vol. 2, p. 476)-—* In shape much like the Jesse Srorrs, nurseryman, of Marathon, N, Y,, 
Easter Beurre, and equal to it in size. This is a| for a box of this delicious sweet apple. We are 
most abundant bearer as a pyramid on the quince. | SUre it Is identical with the Northern Sweeting, ex- 
Flesh melting and high flavored, and ripens from end | hibited at New York by Jonatuan Barry, of Kees- 
of December to end of January, or later.” ville—one of the very best sweet apples for fall use 

noes nw we have seen. We will give a farther account of 
CAUSE OF THE PEAR TREE BLIGHT. this apple at another time. 

Pears. Oswego Beure.—We are indebted to J, 
W. P. Auten, Esq., of Oswego, for specimens of 
the Oswego Beurre, in perfection; and they fully 
confirm the high opinion expressed by ourselves and 
others in regard to the fruit. It is truly one of the 








Messrs. Epirors.—Noticing in the last number 
of the Farmer some remarks of Mr. James H. 
Warts, on the subject of the Pear Blight, and 
noticing also a request that others would commu- 

7 apevsaier* tae : ,:., | identical with the Mew Winter Brown Beurre, 

I have five pear trees adjacent to each other, which | ¢ ee fh “ey 

. } “aa, h oT .| figured in this number, and if eaten in the dark one 
are of about twenty-five year’s growth. Three of | oni Ss acticin Mieke te amet Seale “e rf 
. J * : night suppose them the same . Among these 
them stand in a yard which has, I think, never been| —-°.. 0 EF steep —— 
eee peeling iggaee I have several | Specimens we find one larger than the others, which 
cultivated since the trees were set. on sree Mr. ALLEN says was produced from a craft ona 
‘ Age » ° ° | MT. AALLEN § s as produce ( f ait o1 apnle 
times within the last five years given them a dressing | oe . . ™ sa 
ae os : ©=|tree, set two years ago. It is high flavored and 
of leached ashes. The other two trees are enclosed | -,.), eaten team Gee ethan We dt} 
. ° : 3 ° » » | ore atur ar ie others. > nav ¢ F 
in another yard which has been cultivated for a few|,,-_-_ a oe ae may Oe Oe 
‘ mel gg: “tesengcc ges yr Neagle ~~ ag “Ae | this is one of the best for pyramids on quince stock. 
years past. ‘I'hey were all of them healthy, be aring | Mr. A. has promised us a fuller accot nt of this frui 
: . } Mir. AA. S promised us ¢ ler account of this frui 
trees up to 1848, when four of them were struck | nth , ue a 
- } 4 . i , | than has yet appeared. 
with blight—all of those in the uncultivated ground, | rte eel fits of cultivati Fall ! 
-'. ° ° ‘ + | / OF raiive projus o ating ‘a a 
and one of those in the cultivated. I pruned off all Winter DD foe ioe re : Ply 5 ‘} Mi % 
~ : l ears. ° . ON iymouth, Mich. 
the afiected branches, and the last spring they put | We have not time this mo th t / ive th i ub; ; 
: . . . i me this on » o »this s ect at- 
out and grew vigorously for a time, but in the month Par Ace ined eal this ttininte : bl 1s subject a 
, - : | y Ss soon as possible. 
of June the blight began to make its appearance} ”’ ; 
again, which has continued, till now the tops are 
nearly all dead. The other tree, standing in the 
cultivated ground, and the most thrifty growing tree 
of the five, continued healthy and vigorous. [I have 
also a number of dwarf pear trees in my yard. The | 
ground has been spaded and manured around them ees a oo Pineda be ae end octting werthien 
° ° . eties, ar end to propagate none but such as have been wel 
every spring since they were set. Most of them | tested and approved. - ee — 
have grown well, and are healthy—one of them only , To a who wish to buy to sell again, we can offer great in- 
° ° = 5 aucements. 
has been troubled with blight, and that the slowest a Priced Catalogues farnished to post-paid applicant 
growing and most puny tree in my yard. Sept. 1, 1849. [9-4] BISSELL & HOOKER 

I had occasion to pass through the orchard of one 
of my neighbors in September last, and observing 
several fine bearing pear trees, I inquired of the 








No. 3 EAST AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. YORK 
4 ee Subscribers respectfully inform the public that 
stock of FRUIT TREES for sale this Autumn is very 


| Rochester Commercial Nursery, 
| 
| and comprises all the varieties that are really desirable 





| 


SEEDLINGS, for Saie at the Gereva Nursery. 
«ss Plum, Cherry, Apple Quiuece, Mountain Ash. Horse 
Chesnut, Buckthorn, &e. SEMDLINGS and SEZD of the 





above trees for sale at the Geneva Nursery. 


| 
| 





owner if his trees were ever affected with blight—]| Aico, all kinds of Fruitand Ornamental Trees. Shrubbery. avd 
he said not in the least. His orchard had been Vines for eale. 

e : . denev: : ry 0 3m*] wait PLANCK 
planted in corn the past season; it had also been eneva, Ont.Co., N.Y. (103m*] W.G. V LANCK 








frequently manured, plowed and hoed. Drain Tile, Pipes, and Rooting " 

Our soil is a common limestone soil, with a sub- REN 3. F. WHARTENBY. Manufacturer of DRAINING 

; 7 P P = aie’ a seh Nimans . TILE, Drain Pipe, Roofing Tile, &c., offers them for s at 
soil of marl and clay, inte rmingie d with ‘ime: tone his kiln ai Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y., at the following prices 
gravel. From my own experience and observation | 4 inch horse-shoe Tile, $15 per 1000—3 inch, $12 50—2 inch. $10. 
I am satisfied that Mr. Warts’ conclusions are erro- | Fagg Li 4 7 — fe to th; pow ee oe 
. om . . Lor g e, p2V—15. tile to the ro les for the rse- 
neous. I think that a uniformly cultivated and | shoe tile, half the price of tile; these are not always ae essary. 
enriched soil, which will keep the trees in a steady | = eae supplied. {11-2t} 

- ti ; , uterloo, N. ¥., Nov. 1, 184 3. KF, WHARTENBY. 
growing condition will render them most healthy and; —"“'“"°° oa. Sy SD B. F. WHARTENBY 
best able to resist, blight. F. R. P.—Sweden, N. | Back numbers and volumes of the Farmer pramyptly sup- 
Y., Oct., 1849. } plied to agents and new subscribers. 
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PROSPECT 





US OF 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, IN QUARTO FORM, 
Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arts, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Education, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
Reports of the Crops & Markets, and General Intelligence. 
Independent on all Subjects. — Each number Illustrated 
with Beautiful and Costly Engravings. 


CONDUUCTED BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


ASSOCIATE AND CORRESPONDING EDITORS: 
LYMAN B. LANGWORTHY, Esq., of Monroe County, 
T. C. PETERS, (Editor Wool Grower,) of Genesee Co., 
fr, COMSTOCK, (former Ed. Central New York Farmer, ) 
of Oneida County. 
Horticultural Department by James Vick, Jré 
L. WETHERELL, A. 


Educational Department by 


M. 


IN ANNOUNCING A NEW PERIODICAL, bearing the above title, 
and asking therefor the support and influence of the Rural 
Population of ithe Country, the Publisher solicits attention 
to its plan and the objects conte mplated. It may be proper 
to remark, in the first place, that the enterprise has not been 
hastily determined upon, On the contrary, we have long had 
it in view, and consulted with many of the most intelligent 
al influential farmers in the State, who have almost inva- 
riably admitted the necessity and importance of the work, 
and urged its commencement. We have likewise received 
numerous letters during the past two years, suggesting and 
advising the publication of such a journal as the one now of- 
Acricultural Community. Indeed, from the 

j, and other reliable information upon the sub- 
ject, we believe that the Industrial Citizens of the Empire 
State want and will susrain a Weekly Agricultural and 
Frenily Newspaper—and that such a work, properly projected 
and ¢ ynd . 
Interests of the Country. ‘These are some of the reasons 
which have induced us to embark in the enterprise—a few 
of the facts upon which we base our faith in its success. 
Tur Rurat New-Yornenr, as its title indicates. will be princi 
pally devoted to.2griculture an 1 Horticulture and their kin ire« 
sand Sciences. The Conductor hi cured such assistance 

Editorial Department, will, it is confidently be- 
, 10st reliable and valuable in 


e work one of the n 
number of Contributors and Correspon- 
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facts mentioneé 
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: ) ige—will communicate the results of their 
. observation and' study to the readers of the New 
Yorker. Every branch of farm, Fruit and Garden 
be fully and season ibly discussed Each number of the paper 
will be appr priately ilustrated. In this respect we pledge _our- 
selves to make the New Yorker far superior to any similar jour- 
nal ever issued in the Union. The volume for 1850 will contain 

OVER 150 HANDSOME AND COSTLY ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing Designs of Farm Buildings,—Portraits of Domestic 
Animals.—Figures of New and Improved Implements and Ma- 
chines.—Choice Fruits and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Flowers.&ke., &e. Particular attention will be given to Rural Ar- 
chitecture: such articles, designs and plans will be published as 
must lead to a more correct taste, and the erection of more con- 
yerfent and beautiful Farm Buildings and Suburban Residences. 
The Proceedings of our State and County Agricultural Societies 
will be noticed promptly, or published at length—together with 
such other similar information as will prove interesting to all en- 
gaged in rural pursuits or in promoting improvement. 

To Mechanics. Manufactures and Inventors, the Rural 
Yorker will furnish useful and interesting intelligence. It will 
contain figures and descriptions of improved machines and imple- 
ments—give a list of Patents as issued—notice all new and valu- 
able discoveries in the Mechanic Arts—and embrace a variety of 
other information calculated to enhance the iuterests of all en- 
gaged in mechanical employments. 

The Departments devoted to Literature, Education and 
Domestic Economy will be conducted with great care, and an 
earnest desire to render their contents pleasing, useful and ac- 
ceptable at the Family Fireside. Avoiding the trashy nonsense 
put forth in too many of the literary periodicals of the day, we 
shall aim to give, each week, such mental entertainm€nt as will 
tend to improve and interest the heart and mind, without vitiating 
the taste or corrupting the morals of any who may partake of our 
banquet. Indeed. we shall strive to furnish such a variety of 
choice reading as will prove interesting to the aged and the youth- 
ful—the fathers and mothers, young men and maidens. 

That portion of the paper devoted to General Intelligence 
will contain a summary of the latest and most imsortant Domes- 
and Foreign News. 














cted, will prove largely beneficial to the Productive | 





ss, and know how to impart, both praetical | 


Culture will | 


New | 


ment equal to the best weekly newspapers of the day. Particular 
and careful attention will be giver; to reports of the Markets, 
Crops, &e. The columns devoted to this subject can be made 
highly interesting and really valuable to every farmer. It is a 
matter of great importance that every producer should have late 
and reliable intelligence concerning the crops and markets. and 
we shall endeavor to keep our readers posted up on these topics. 
The Telegraph, and an exchange with the best American and 
European commercial journals, will enable us to give, in each 
number the most recent and accurate information. 

IN TYPOGRAPHICAL APPEARANCE and mechanical ex- 
eoution the New Yorker will be second to no similar journal of 
its class. It will be published in Quarto Form, on new, handsome 
and clear type.and paper of superior quality. The size will be 
larger than either of the weekly agricultural journals, (of which 
there are five or six) in this country: each number eontaining 
EIGAT LARGE QUARTO PAGES, (of five columus each.) with 
Index, &e., at the close of the volume—thus rendering the work 
convenient and suitable for preservation and binding. It will be 
published every Thursday, and mailed so as to reach all its sub- 
scibers on the principal mail routs in this State on or before the 
day of publication. The first number will be issued on or before 
the first of January—the volume commencing with the year. 

Terms, in Advance: Single copy Two Dollars a Year. 
To Clubs and Agents as follows:—Four Copies for $7— 
Seven Copies for $12—Ten Copies for $15. All mone 
ceived by mail will be acknowledged in the paper, and receipts 
sent whenever desired. 

In conclusion we confidently appeal to the Agricultural Commnu- 
nity, to the promotion of whose interests the paper will be mainly 
devoted, for support and encouragement. We shall aim to make 
the New Yorker every way worthy of an extensive circulation 
throughout the Northern and Western States—and such. we 
fully believe, it will ere long receive. But as our expenses must be 
heavy, we trust all who want a first class family paper, will at once 
give us their aid and influence. Many have already subscribed, 
and promised to assist in establishing the New Yorker upon a per- 
manent basis; and we ask all into whose hands this Prospectus 
may fall to do likewise. Those whodo not wish to pay until they 
see the paper, can send on their names, and forward the subserip- 
tion or hand it to an agent on the reception of the first number. 
Any and every assistance which may be rendered to forward tho 
enterprise will be duly appreciated and gratefully acknowledged. 

Those who know how faithfully we have fulfilled our pledges as 
conductor of the Genesee Farmer, during the past four years—in 
| which period its circulation has been increased from three to r 
| twenty thousand—will not perhaps require additional evidence that 
| the promises made in this Prospectus will be fully redeemed 

{iG- Post-Masters, Clergymen, Teachers, Officers and Members 
of Agricultural Societies. and other influential persons, of 
all professions—friends of mental and moral as well as of agricul- 
| rural improvement—are respectfully solicited to obtain subscrip- 
| tions to the New Yorker, and forward the same as early as con- 
| venient. Subscription money, properly enclosed, may be sevt by 
| mail at our risk. Address to 
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D. D. T. MOORE, Rocuxster, N. Y. 
DeEecEMBER, 1849. 


| Agents Wanted—To Young Men. 
| Locat and Traveling Agents wanted for Moore’s Rural New- 
| Yorker, and sell bound copies of the Genesee Farmer, (embracing 
all the volumes from 1845 to 1849. inclusive.) Active and respon- 
sible young men can do well in the business. In all cases where 
certificates of agency are given, satisfactory recommendations as 
tointegrity and responsibility will be required. Local agents will 
not need certificates, as they will only act among their friends and 
acquaintances. ’ 

To all properly qualified. who wish to engage in the business, a 
very liberal commission will be allowed. For particulars address 
(post paid.) or apply personally to D. D. T. MOORE, 

Dec. 1, 1849. Rochester, N. Y. 


Notice to Agents, Advertisers, &c. 

In consequence of the change in the proprietorship of the Far- 
mer, it becomes necessary that all outstanding accounts should be 
settled at as early a day as practicable. All moneys due the es- 
tablishment, from Agents, Advertisers. and others, are payable to 
| the undersigned. Those who receive bills, are requestell to for- 

ward payment by mail or otherwise, as soon as convenient. 

| In all cases in which I have received payment for future vol- 
umes of the Farmer, or engaged to supply County Ag. Societies 
with bound copies of the present or past volumes, my contracts 
will be fulfilled. Agents who have been awarded, (and not already 
received) premiums for obtaining subscribers, will receive the 
same on application. D. D. T. MOORE, 





THE undersigned has from fifteen to twenty thousand cul- 
FBrivatea Fruit Trees, fit for transplanting into orchards and 
? gardens, for sale on liberal terms. There are over one hun- 
dred of the choicest varicties of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry and 
Plum Trees, in his collection, that can be found in this country 
All orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
MOSES LONG, No. 29, Alexander street. 























No effort will be spared to make this depart- Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 1. [10-2m] 
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A ‘New Book for Every Farmer! 








Geology. Botany, and ee logy, applied to practical 
culture: by M. M, Ropcers, M. D., with the approval and 
tance of several practical ~h sic ffe gentlemen. The w 
illustrated by a large number cf « 








iVings, and is publish¢ 
neat style, well bound, and sold ¢ he ap. 
NOTICES OF THE WOBK, 
‘The general correctness, brevi 
its principles applicable to practical agriculture, that fi 








best of arts, commend the work to the youth of our land, as 
f. Chester Deu 





as to its older and youger agriculturists. °—Pr 
Principal Reches‘er Collegiate Ins t 





‘This is an interesting and much needed volume, well adapt 
to the wants and taste of that intelligent portionof the commu- 
artic ularly adapted—making combine 





nity for whom it is more 
a complete system o 
defined.’’- Y. Farmer and Mechani 


“It appears to be excedingly well adapted for the purpose 








*— Hon. a udock Pratt. 

We have seen enough to convince us that it is a work 
merit. such an one as — meet with the approbation of all 
ligent readers. Every i gricultu l ads and digests 
prs e cure the work.”’ 5 rican farm 

comme nd the work to the Farmer, esp scially to the 
ene as well worthy of his attention.”—Berkshire ( 
Piitsticld, Mass 
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‘We think the author has ably rmed the difficult t 
rendering science easy to the practi farmer.”—New E 
Farmer, by S. F Cole. 

ER STU S DARROW, Publisher and Bookseller 





Corner Main and St. Paul-streets, Roche 
at the office of the Genes 





* Darrow has a large stock of BOO! S at wholesale o1 





Owen Morris, 


CITY BIND UNDER THE MUSEUM, Rocuester. } 
ials have been awd the ril 


FPVAREE Sily 
the best speci 
ies’ Fairs held in thi : 
Gentlemen’s Libraries fitted up and repaires 

















Musie p 
ruled. Music and Periodicals bound and fnis any patt 
Blank Account Books executed at t est h it. h 
unequalled sati ‘tion, by their durability and elegance 
attent is ¢ Lys paid to the qua ‘ r used, to re 
them equalt est in the I t or tl 

Latlies’ Serap 1 Guard Bo All i f : 
their var s, ma vctured to order in t best sty 

Janks. In 1 t Ke ,1 1 red of 
done on th ’ 

Gentil r1 tance. by packing l 
volumes to the ) price and may 
upon their be he t favoral 
carefully and pt ed 

N. B.—tThe pr redno ext n fitt 
establisment, ar roducing into Western N i he | 
improvement in Sook Binding. 

Ge The Gen Farmer and other periodicals bound to 

OWEN MOB}! 
City Bindery, under t [useut 
Rochester Nov. 1, 1849 {1l-if 


Patent Improved Railroad Horse-Power and 


I 
Gvershot Thresher and Separator 








WiIS Power & Thresher, which has been 
public. and given such perfect and univ« 
bas met with such a constant and rapidly ine " 
other manufacturers sometimes pt headin r to tl 
of my adver‘ r¢ in son ses. parts of the advert 
ments thems 3—W if not o lead to mistak 
and purchasers may tead of 1 » which has earn- 





ed the reputation. one of a di 

The machine hi been much 
is spared to make it in th 
as we have the rat 
at our command. It is the 













portable 8 t of machinery for the pi ‘ 
in up ete > are ee iction to the For ft 
Ivertisements in ‘ 





particulars see : 

the United States and Car 
nished gratis on application by mail. 

HORACE L. EMERY, 

Agricultural Warehouse, 369 & 371, Broadway, Albany, N 











Improved Well and Cistern Pumps. 


OWNS, MYNDHERSE & CO., of Seneca Falls, N. ¥ , would 
call the attention of Hardware Merchants and ¥, others who 


have occasion to deal in or use suction pumps, to their C. 


IRON, REVOLVING SPOUT AND CISTERN PUMPS 
for which they have olttained Letters Patent of the United States 
For particular description and figures of our Pump, see Aug 


number of the Genesee Farmer. page 181. [9-tf] 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
DERBY, MILLER AND 
AMERICAN FRUIT 
BY J. J. TUOMAS 
rged and improved edition of the Fru 

turist. containing more than triple the matter of the fi 
editions, having been wholly re-written. so as to emt 
ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
present time, relative to 
FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
It contai than 

THREE HUNDRED ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, 

And will ude condensed and full descriptions of all fruits of 

rit or celebrity ted or known in the country. 

o prevent « a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 

tention has f given to effect the clear and systematic 
° and further to enable the rea- 

the various grades of excellence, the 

the type used for the nam 
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IMPRESSIONS 
descriptions have dee en prepared i in 
ts themselves ; and to dist uisl 
ntal characters. careful com] on ha 
spec oy 1s fror rent states, an 
i in the best American works on Fruits 
To determine the nalities | as adapted to different regions, assi 
tance has bec n = mre ly furnished by a number of the most eminent 
gists of » Union. 
» whole 4. ming a handsome duodecimo volume, of over 400 
pages, at the low price of One Dollar. 

The work belongs to the author an@is not traded. A lit 
discount is made to Booksellers 
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DERBY, MILLER & CO 





} Oct. 1., 1849. 10-3m] Publishers, Auburn, N. Y 
H {iG The above work just received and for sale at the office of 
q the Genesee Farmer. It can be sent by mail. Price $1. 


“ Every Man his own Physician. 
THE HOME DOCTOR. 

q UST PUBLISHED, a new an AN valuable book for every family 
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mail. Posta nly 64 cents to an 
{G- Any sen ling r us one Jo) liar ot mail: and paying pos- 
tage on the letter, shall h four copi nt him free of postage. 
! Send in your order tl re is no risk in sending money by 





mail, it comes to us daily, at nd the books . always reach their des 
tination 

iG Four families can club together :« 
have four books sent to one address 

WANTED Agents in most of the States to sell this work, al- 
most every family will purchase it if carried to their doors. A 
small capital of from $20 to $50 will be necessary for each agent. 
Address post paid, FISHER & CO. 

March 1849. 6 Exchange-st., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ARDEN AND NU RSERIES, 
HESTER, N. Y. 





tw E proprietors invite th ion of Fruit Growers, Nur- 

1, and dealers in trees to their present stock now of- 
fered fo wale. By recent large importations from Europe, and 
an extensive scale o ypagat t home, we have obtained a 
stock of nursery : as complete as any in the country. and 





we offer them to shasers on the 
,. The wel) known health, vigor 
| here, and the undivided 
| dep artment by the 
| to purchasers 
| STANDARD 


most liberal conditions. 

and hardiness of the trees raised 
and scrupulous attention given to every 
propictors in person, offer great inducer rents 
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FRUIT TREES, 





Consisting of all the best varieties of the .2pple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach. &c., of suitable age and size for orchard play 
The principal stock is made up the well known pop 














but all the new American and foreign kinds are’in our possession, 
and can be furnished 
PYRIMIDAL AND DWARF TREES, 

Consisting of select varieties of Pears on Qui Apple n Pa 
dise, and Cherries on St. Lucie, or Mahaleb stocks, f rde 
and lini ted grounds; and for nurserymen and others w wish to 
obtain fruit from their t ees at an early _- We inan 
years given special : attentio to this der ment, an ref 
believe we have prol y the largest aul tats cet te nion 

GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, ETC. 


Of these we have a large and complete ¢ 




















py them by the 100 or 1000. The best f-nglish Gooseberries are 

imported every year. All the new Curr: ipplied 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUB ROSES, ETC. 

} All the leading sorts. such Horse Chesnut oun \ 

Ailantus, &e., can be f shed by the 1000 or 10.000 at mucl 
| low ordinary rates—be a large collection of ne | rare 

Trees Shrubs, Roses, &c., recently imy ed 
| HEDGE PLANTS. 

Bu kthorn 3. and: ars fr nseed; Os » Orange land 2 years 
| Privet ; besides Eve . such as Rel Ce r, Hemlock, Nor 
| Way A ee Arbor Vitw, &c., can be furnished to any extent 
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STOCKS AND YOUNG WORKED TREES FOR NURSERYMEN,. 






Pear Sec ng ing rs. 1 an ] 2 years transplanted; Plum do , 2 years from 
eed bed; » Stocks, for arf Apples; Mazzard Cherry 
Seedlin ; St Stocks, for dwarf Cher- 
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rre r. We have now obtained a 
supply them in moderate quantities 
Wholesale and General 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Avricultural Warehouse, 
371 Sourn Broapway. 


Albany 
No, 369 & 


suffered in 
warehouse 
re erected 
where he has 
AGRICUL- 


HE Subscriber having during the past season 

common with many of his fellow citizens—his 
being consumed, &c.—has procured the spacious new st 
tor his business, No. 369 and 371 South Broadway 
an exte f all the best and leading 


sortment ¢ 
‘S and 


nsive as 





TURAL IMPI EME NI MACHINES in use From his 
long and successful ex i in the manufacture and sale of 
articles in his line, he flatter mself that he can suit the wants 





st of its kind. and on as favorable 


facturer in the Stats 





of the farming public 
terms as any other manu 


Among his assortment are his celebrated ell Powers, Thresh- 
ing Machines and Separators 
Smith’s Patent Cornshellers for horse power 
Hand rellers, single and double hopper; Grant’s 


Clinton 
-atent Premium Fa 
Also 


ining Mills 

a complete assortment of Garden 

[9-tf] H. L. E 
DR. KITTRIDGE’S 

ATED SPRAIN & RHEUMATIC 


for power and hand. &e . Ke 


Field and Grass Seeds 
MERY 





CELEBR LINIMENT. 














TO better preparation was ever offered to the public for the 

i following complaints :—Rheumati Lame Bs ne ks, Bruises, 

Sprains, Stiff or Contracted Tendons, Swell Stiff Neck, Ner- 
vous Headache. Earache, &c 

This Liniment is likewise y nd by none in its use upon 

| Horse and other Animal Flesh. for curing Spavins, Sprains, Swee- 


‘ 


| nies, Galls and all flesh wounds. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale 
A. GRANT, 
No. 43 Exchange-st., Rochester. N. Y. 
Acrnts—Isaac Mitchell, East Bloomfield ; S. D. Lundy, Water- 
loo; W. P. Matison & Co.. Seneca Falls; E. W. Cheney & Sons, 
Canandaigua; Clark & Pierce, Livonia; H. Tilton, Moscow; 
Whitney & Lafflin, Mt. Morris; Ely & Co., Clyde 
October 1, 1849. [10-tf} 


Price y Cents per bottle 


| and retail, by 





Agricultural Books.—A large assortment of Books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., for sale at this Office. 
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Premiums for 1850! 
Wirn a view to extend the circulation and increase the useful- | 
‘ness of the Genesee Farmer, the Proprietor offers the following | 
liberal premiums to the friends of Rural Improvement, who may 
interest themselvee in procuring Subscribers to the work: | 

Ist. A well selected Agricultural Library handsomely put up in | 
a case, and worth thirty dollars, to the person that shall send in 
the largest number of subscribers, at the club prices 

2d. A well selected Library handsomely put up in a case, worth 
twenty dollars. to the second highest on the list in procuring sub- 
scriptions as above. 

3d. A choice assortment of Agricultural Books wortl 
dollars, to the third highest on the list 

4th. Such books as the receiver thereof may designate, worth 
teh dollars, to the fourth highest in procuring subscribers at the 
club prices. 

When. it is recoll 


an) 
oF 


1 fifteen | 


ected that our terms to clubs are only from 
, to 40 cents a volume, for one of the t and most valua- 
ble works in the Union. every reader must see that it is only by 
extended ci l l he Genesee Farmer can rofit 
wh d PROPRIETOR. > l 
you not len hand in this noble enterprise, for col- 
lecting a1 ledge r¢ g to agriculture; 
and f sion? YANIEL LEE 


Editor and Proprietor 


able 


tev i} 
neg 
gand di eful know 
or the fe 


A CHEAP WAY TO OBTAIN GOOD BOOKS. 
No reasonable person can object to paying fifty cents for the 
Farmer for 1850. This being granted, any person who will send us | 
ten names and five dollars, shall have ten copies of the Genesee | 
Farmer for a year and Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry—a work | 
that cost $1.25 at the book-stores. j 

If he will send ten dollars and twenty names, he shall have Bu- 
singault’s Rural Economy in addition to Johnston’s Chemistry as 
apresent. At this rate, a young man who has a little leisure may | 
easily obt2in a good professional library by procuring subscribers 
to the Farmer, he getting one-fifth or one-fourth of all the money 
received, in good books! 








Wr are indebted to some kind friend for a handsome | 
pamphlet containing the Transactions of the New Haven | 
Horticultural Society, and an Address delivered at its An-| 
nual Fair, on the 29th of September last, by S. B. Parsons, 
Esq., of Long Island. The address is excellent, and we 
shall next month give some extracts that will be interesting 
to all. | 

A New Arrticce or Fugn.—Our attention was drawn a} 
few days since to a load at the door of acitizen in Albany, 
which in appearance resembled unburnt bricks. Upon in- 
quiry we found that it was an article of fuel, manufactured 
in the vicinity of Newton’s Corners, a few miles out of the 
city, from*a swampy piece of low land which furnishes an| 
article much resembling peat. We learn that this muck or | 
peat is thrown into a mill and ground, then pressed in the 
shape of bricks for the purpose of thoroughly drying, when | 
it is ready for use. It is considered to be quite as cheap as| 
hard coal, and preferable to either coke or coal, for grates, | 
there being no gas or smoke from it. Thousands of tons 
have already been taken from a single acre in the above vi- 
cinity, affording a nice profit to the owners and manufac- 
turers.— Troy Budget. 
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First in Beauty and Value— Cheapest and Most Popular, 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, fee, 
Ore 
VOLUME XI, 


Ne 


FOR 1850. j 
Ix issuing a Prospectus for the Eleventh Volume of the 
GENESEE Farmer, the Publisher considers it unnecessary 
to state at length the design and objects of the work, or ree 
peat former pledges as to its management. Those who read 
the Farmer are the best judges of its value and character 
and can decide whether it is worthy of continued support— 
and those who are unacquainted with it are invited to exam. 
ine its pages. In POPULARITY and USEFULNESS it now ranks 


first among the various monthly journals of its class pub- 


lished in America, and every proper effort will be made to 
sustain its HIGH REPUTATION as an earnest and valuable aid 
to the Farmers and Fruit Culturists of the Country. 

The new volime will commence on the Ist of Junuary, 
1850. It will be published in the best style, as heretofore— 
on HANDSOME and CLEAR TYPE and superior paper. The 
volume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLUL rRATED—containing 
numerous and expensive Engravings of Farm Buildings, 
Improved Implements, Domestic Animals, choice Fruits, Flows 
ers, Shrubs, &c. Indeed, in typographical aspearance, ‘we 
design to make the volume for 1850, what the present one 
is pronounced, the most beautiful Farmer's Journal yet issued 
in this country. {(;Each number will contain TWENTY- 
FOUR ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES! making a large and 
handsome volume of about 300 pages, (with Title Page, In- 


| dex, &c., suitable for binding,) at the close of the year. 


Placing its claims to support upon its MertrTs alone, we 


| respectfully submit the work as eminently calculated to 


promote the individual and collective interests of the Agri- 
culturists and Horticulturists of the United States. Grateful 
for the unexampled patronage already extended to the Far- 
mer, we solicit the aid and co-operation of all its friends 
and readers te increase the circulation and thus augment the 
usefulness of the cheapest and handsomest Agricultural Mag- 
ever offered to the American Public. 

Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE —AS 

Single Copy, 50 Cents. Five Copies for l any greater 
number at the same rate, if directed to . If direeted 
to one person. Eight Copies for $3, and any additional number at 
the same rate. ‘The entire volume sent to ali subscribers. 

{iG Post-Masters, Acents,iand all friends of improvement, are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 


azihte 


OLLOWS: 


Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post- 
paid or free.) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
DANIEL LEE. 

Rochester, New York. 


November, 1849 





THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Pablished on the first of each month, at Rochester, N. Wien by 
D. D. 'T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 


DANIEL LEE & D. D. T. MOORE, Eprrors. 


P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2, and any larger number at the same 
rate, if directed to each subscriber. Eight Copies for $3, 
if addressed to one person only—and any larger number, 
directed in like manner, at the same rate. 

{> All subscriptions to commence with the 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

ApVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of short and appro- 
priate advertisements will be given in the F'armer, at the rate 


year, and. 
a 


of $1,50 per square or folio (ten lines or 100 words) for the 


first insertion, and $1 for each subsequent publication —iN 
apvANcE. ‘The circulation of the Farmer is from FIVE to 
EIGHT thousand LARGER than that of any other agricultural 
journal published in the United States. 

IC? Advertisements, notices, &c. should be forwarded on 


or before the 15th of the preceding month, to secure Inser- 
tion in any specified number. 


STEREOTYPED BY JEWETT, THOMAS AND CO., BUFFALO, KH. ¥- 
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